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TO OUR READERS. 
Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
“Spectator’’ regularly. and promptly through the 


abolition of the Sunday post or other causes should 
become yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by 
post in any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. 
The yearly subscription, including postage to any 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon 
on Friday. : 

Readers who are. satisficd with their existing 
arrangements for obtaining the ‘“ Spectator’ should 
make no change, but should continue to obtain the 
paper from their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, 
or notices of change of address, should be sent to 
The Manager, ‘Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 

i ie event of the weck has been the assembling of the Genoa 

Conference. As we write, the various Commissions are 
hard at work discussing the conditions embodied in the invita- 
tion issued from Cannes and endorsed and ratified by the 
delegates. The whole world wishes the Conference good luck 
and a short session, for Conferences are like cats and grow 
cursed with age—to use James I.’s famous description of Parlia- 
ments. At any rate, the physical omens are favourable. The 
Conference could not have had a more attractive place for its 
meetings. The climate is good and Genoa, though she contains 
no signal architectural triumph, and was never a city of the 
arts, is still one of the most magnificent of the works of man 
The town is seated with the blue and sparkling 
Mediterranean in front, and an amphitheatre of hills behind. 
It shows nobly from the sea. Indeed, it must have been from 
its approach by sea that Genoa derived her name as “the 
superb.’ Proud city of the waters, she should be first seen 
from a ship’s deck. If a city lies on flat ground the view from 
the water is often tame and disappointing. The buildings in 
front hide the buildings behind and the town makes a poor show. 
But Genoa long ago climbed its hills, and so the city lies like a 
fan open and held upright. 


in stone, 


If the Americans had felt able to attend the Conference 
they would have found a good deal to remind them of their own 
superb New York. It is true that the architects of the Middle 
Ages and of the Renaissance did not dare to build as high as 
their soaring brethren of New York. They never even dreamed 


of houses 1,000 feet high. But their problem was the same, 
and according to their mechanical powers they faced it in the 
same way. Yet in truth the two cities, though they have a 
certain essential resemblance, are more marked by contrasts 
than by similarities. The Latin spirit has been true to itself 
in Genoa, and it is at once beautiful and exact, smiling and 
regular. A true product of the North, New York shows a 
Nordic heart. It faces the world with an expression aloof and 
almost terrible in the magnificence of the imagination that has 
raised and crowned its mountains of stonc—a towered city if 
ever there was one. But it shows, also, that dark and true and 
even tender is the North. The place destined to be not only 
the greatest of all cities as well as the greatest in which the 
English language is spoken and English ideals and English 
culture followed, is far subtler, far more full of a turbulent 





mystery, than Genoa is, or ever has been or can be. There is a 
touch of tragedy in the American city in spite of her splendour 
and her strength. She is the lady of ‘the ocean, seated amid 
| her innumerable ships and her incalculable wealth. The sounds 
| and winds of the sea are in her streets, and for all her apparent 
| hardness and glitter and crude efficiency she has caught some- 
thing of the tumult, the sternness, and the melancholy of 
Atlantic waves, 


A Conference of all the nations in New York might casily 
have been dazed and oppressed by the surroundings. In 
Genoa there is much to please and stimulate, but nothing 
to perturb. It is just the place in which a great necromancer 
like Mr. Lloyd George can practise his arts, and we must heartily 
wish him success. Undoubtedly his intentions are good and 
| he feels on his mettle. He wants what we all want—to give the 
world peace and the chance of recovery which can only come 
with a real peace. Whether he is going the right way about 
it is another matter, but we shall certainly not at this moment 
| say anything which may throw doubt upon his capacity. He 
| is our representative, and he must be supported while he is at 





work. It is when he brings back the finished product, which 
we shall have the right to accept or reject on its merits, that 
| criticism will find its function. 


On Monday Signor Facta, the Italian Premier, who pre- 
| Sided, stated that the object of the Conference was to restore 
| “ such conditions in Europe as will enable the peoples to live 
| peacefully side by side.” The delegates, he said, must work 
for the peace of Europe in the same sincere spirit as that which 
inspired the Washington Conference. Signor Facta concluded 
| with the important statement that the assent of all the Govern- 
| ments represented to the Cannes resolutions would be taken 
for granted. The Bolsheviks, that is to say, were assumed to 
have accepted the conditions laid down at Cannes, because 
they had sent delegates to Genoa. Chicherin, the chief Bol- 
shevik envoy, afterwards confirmed this assumption, which in 
itself was somewhat speculative. 











We have described in our leading columns the first brecze 
of the Conference. We may add that on the second day that 
| the Commissions met there was a renewal of irritation because 
! of the Russian claims. The Russians have been long out of 
the comity of nations, and they seem intent upon making up 
for the lost time by what they would no doubt call spirited 
protests. In No, 1 Commission, that which has to deal with 
the self-denying ordinance of the nations, which would abro- 
gate the divine right of attacking each other, M. Chicherin 
protested vigorously against the repre sentation of Rumania 
and Japan on the Sub-Committee, since they had purloined 
Russian provinces. This at once led to the Rumanian cd legate 
declaring (which, of course, is historically truc) that Be ssarabia 
was entirely Rumanian, Viscount Ishii, the Japanese repre- 
sentative, quietly but firmly declared that he intend d to be 
present whether the Bolsheviks liked it or not. Finally, the 
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President over-ruled M. Chicherin’s objections. We may add 
here that M. Chicherin’s speech scems to have created a 
somewhat unpleasant impression. 


There are persistent rumours of a revival of the Red Terror 
in Russia, directed mainly against the clergy. The Bolsheviks 
profess a desire that the Orthodox Church should give up its 
“treasures” for the relief of the famine-stricken peasantry. 
The only “ treasures ” left to the Church, which was plundered 
long ago, are the sacred vessels and vestments used in the services, 
and the clergy and their flocks naturally object to part with these 
things. It is to be presumed that the Bolsheviks, who are cither 
Jews or Atheists, fear the revival of the Church, in which alone 
the wretched people can find consolation. The Archbishop of 
Kieft informed the Archbishop of Canterbury last week that 
the Bolsheviks, in the first three years of their rule, murdered 
the Metropolitan, five Archbishops and sixteen Bishops. The 
list of martyrs is now, it seems, to be extended. 


Mr. De Valera’s section of the Irish Republican Army con- 
tinues to do as it pleases, without regard to the Provisional 
Government of the Irish Free State. In Dublin itself, on Friday, 
April 7th, a large body of men took possession of the Custom 
House bonded stores arid spent some hours in broaching casks 
of whisky which belonged to Messrs. Dunville, of Belfast. The 
Free State police took no action. On the previous Wednesday 
an armed party with a machine-gun went across the Ulster 
border into Fermanagh and laid an ambush for an Ulster patrol 
of special police. ‘Three of the seven police were left for dead, 
and a fourth man was taken across the border and brutally 
murdered. Though Mr. Collins has officially suspended the 
boycott of Ulster goods, the I.R.A. continue to hold up trains 
and to destroy all merchandise from Ulster. Dublin tradesmen 
have been warned not to deal with Belfast. The Royal Hibernian 
Academy, whose building the rebels burned down at Easter, 
1916, has been ordered to exclude pictures by Ulster Protestants. 
There is no limit to the fanatical parochialism of Sinn Fein. 


Mr. Collins himself seems to have had a narrow escape on 
Sunday. The train by which he was to have travelled to address 
a meeting at Wexford was stopped in County Wicklow by armed 
men who had removed the rails and forbade the railway workmen 
to repair the line. Mr. Collins, who had taken the precaution 
of going the day before to Wexford, made his speech, imploring 
Mr. De Valera to be reasonable and declaring that “ unless there 
is an immediate change of tone and tactics it looks as if civil 
war can only be averted by a miracle.” Mr. De Valera, for his 
part, says that, even if the majority of the electors vote for the 
Treaty, “Mexican politics”—the rule of the gunman— 
will continue to prevail in Southern Ireland. Like the Bol- 
sheviks, he has no use for old-fashioned Democracy. 


Lest we may seem to do Mr. De Valera an injustice, we quote 
the salient passage from a conversation between him and the 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, whose admiration 


for Sinu Fein is well known, He was asked about the 
LR.A. :— 
“ Question 5: Ts this army entitled to use force to provent 


the election and to suppress free speech, whether it be viva 
voce or im the Press ? 

Answer: The army, as the last defonco of the nation, is 
entitled, in the last resort, to prevent elections such as those 
proposed, which may well be regarded as the device of an alien 
aggressor for obteining under threat of war an appearance of 
popular sanction for his usurped authority. If Britain were 
to remove the threat of force and were to pledge herself to 
respect whatever decision the Irish people arrived at, and if the 
register were a valid one, then I would say, but not till then, 
that intervention by the army would bo tyrannical and immoral.”’ 


The “army” is that section which follows Mr. De Valera. 
The clections are to be held by Mr. Collins, with the support of 
a majority of Dail Kireann. The “ alien aggressor” has nothing 
to do with them, except in Mr. De Valera’s heated imagination. 


Mr. Churchill, speaking at Dundee last Saturday, said that 
the condition of Ireland caused grave anxiety and that it might 
get worse before it got better. The British Government stood 
by the Treaty. Irishmen were free to govern or misgovern 


as they chose, and could no longer blame us for their misfortunes. 
“Jf Lrishmen choose to cut off their nose to spite their face we 
cannot prevent them, and we shall not try to prevent them.” 
Mr. Churchill, with reference to Mr. De Valera’s motto, “ Burn 
everything English except their coal,’ reminded the Irish leader 
that of Ircland’s exports—valued at £205,000,000—last year we 





SS 


bought to the value of £203,000,000. We could buy elsewhe 
what Ireland sends us, but Ireland could fing.po other nnian 
for her agricultural produce. Mr. Chrarchinaies3 out that 
we could only pay for these goods by exporting our manufact ieee 
and our coal to Ireland. The economic dependence of | reland 
upon Great Britain is indeed a fact that the maddest Republican 
cannot explain away. 





Mr. Churchill went on to defend the Coalition as necessary in 
face of the Socialist menace to our liberties. He emphasized 
the differences between Liberalism and Socialism, and Jaid great 
stress on the despotic nature of the Socialist State. He pointed 
once more to the painful results of Socialism as applied in Russia, 
which had not only lost her freedom, but was also being reduced 
to a desert. It was, he thought, a grave matter that a large 
party should be working m Great, Britain for that “ absurd, 
visionary and perilous Utopia.” Conservatives and Liberals 
must continue to fight the Socialists. There is, we may add, 
much truth in Mr. Churchill’s diagnosis. Unfortunately, the 
leader whom he follows does not command the confidence of 
those who are most anxious about these dangers, 


Lord Salisbury, who, like his father, uses plain words about 
plain facts, told the Junior Imperial League on Saturday last 
that, when the General Election came. they must defend Con- 
servatism as Conservatism. The Coalition leaders, he said, 
had done well during the War, but not so well since the Armistice. 
Conservatives, who could not approve of many of the acts of 
the Coalition, must formulate their own definite policy—* some- 
thing that they could grasp and feel and be proud of.” Con. 
servatism “would have nothing to do with condoning murder 
or assassination.” It believed in settled and not spasmodic 
economy. It disliked bureaucracy and grandiose legislative 
experiments. 


Lord Salisbury went on to say that Conservatism was no 
merely negative creed. It recognized that, as the nation 
developed, new wants had to be satisfied, without abandoning 
our traditions. Lord Salisbury declared that there was a great 
Conservative revival in the country. He pointed to the results 
of the local elections, which showed that the public were resolved 
to repel the attacks of Socialism and Bolshevism. While he was 
not ungrateful to the Coalition, he said that Conservatives 
must now revert to their old poliey and principles and uphold 
them at the General Election. Lord Salisbury also declared 
the perfect willingness of the Conservatives to welcome into 
the ranks of their party all Liberals who were like-minded 
with the Conservatives in policy. This is an important point. 
We want a homogeneous but not a jealous or exclusive Party. 


Lord Crawford, the scholarly First Commissioner of Works, 
was admitted to the Cabinet last Saturday. The Cabinet is 
now composed of eleven Conservatives and eight Coalition 
Liberals. The Prime Minister's chief adviser, Sir Willaim 
Sutherland, was at the same time promoted to be Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, in the room of Lord Peel. 


The House of Commons on Monday gave a second reading, 
by 146 votes to 141, to a Bill empowering the London and 
North-Western Railway Company to establish motor-services 
for the transport of goods by road, whether the goods had or 
had not been sent part of the way by rail. The Bill has excited 
much criticism, because it was said to foreshadow the intention 
of the railway companies, by unfair tactics, to crush the compe- 
tition of the road transport companies just as they crushed the 
competition of the canals. The action of Mr. J. H. Thomas in 
supporting the Bill caused suspicious people to foresce a Labour 
plot to control all traffic, whether by road or by rail, so that in 
the next railwaymen’s strike we should all be starved. Such 
forebodings are scarcely justified. There is no real parallel 
between the case of the canals, which are necessarily monopolies, 
and the case of the roads, which are free to all. As firm believers 
in the virtue of open competition we should be inclined to say 
that the more road transport we have the better. 


Lord Leverhulme, in the course of an interesting address to 
the shareholders of his company last weck, sharply criticized 
the Colonial Office for maintaining the export duties on West 
African produce and especially the differential duty on palm- 
kernels. There was something to be said for the differential 
duty as a temporary War measure. ‘The object was to prevent 
Germany, immediately after the War, from regaining her virtual 
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monopoly of the palm-kernel trade, and to enable crushing 
mills to be firmly established in Great Britain. Exports from 
West Africa to any foreign country were therefore heavily 
taxed, and Germany was shut out. But the effect has been to 
make Germany draw on rival sources of supply, especially in 
the Dutch East Indies, and artificially to depress the price of 
West African palm-kernels so that the natives have been 
discouraged from developing their industry. 


Artificial interference with the course of trade has in this case 
proved once again to be disastrous. Lord Leverhulme told his 
shareholders that, West African commerce wes so depressed that, 
for the purposes of the balance-sheet, he had not put any value 
on the shares in his West African companies. The differential 
duty ought, according to the Protectionist theory, to have 
benefited British traders, but it has really harmed them. Fur- 
thermore, it has injured the native traders, both directly and 
indirectly. They have had to accept less than the world’s 
market price for their kernels. They have lost their customers 
outside Great Britain, and their rivals in the Far East and 
elsewhere have been greatly stimulated by no longer having to 
compete in foreign markets with West African produce. We 
trust that Mr. Churchill will reconsider the question and restore 
fiscal freedom to our hard-pressed West African colonies. 


It is with very great regret that we record the death of 
Professor Dicey, who died at Oxford on Friday, April 7th, in his 
eighty-eighth year. Professor Dicey was a well-tried friend, 
and also a frequent contributor to the Spectator. His influence 
in what may be fitly called the higher side of political jurispru- 
dence was deservedly great. No man understood the British 
Constitution better than he did, and no man better carried on 
the tradition of the intellectual Whigs. Though much less 
rhetorical and much less impassioned than Burke, he had a 
great deal of Burke’s sympathy of comprchension for the working 
of our political institutions. 


Above all things, Professor Dicey was a Unionist, and his 
influence on the Unionist controversy, and especially over the 
late Duke of Devonshire, was very great indeed. The present 
writer was throughout the Unionist controversy in close touch 
with Professor Dicey and marked the sense of justice with which 
he viewed the whole matter—a sense of justice which, however, 
did not prevent him from passionately desiring to maintain the 
Union. The Union, Professor Dicey believed, was quite as 
necessary to the welfare of Ireland astothatof the United King- 
dom. He was always somewhat of a pessimist on the Irish 
Question, and unfortunately, as it has turned out, his pessimism 
was well founded. What he felt from the beginning was that 
sooner or later a Parliamentary situation would arise in which a 
portion of those professing Unionist views would find it 
convenient to throw over their principles and so make the form 
of government which in truth divided Ireland least, and also 
the United Kingdom least, impossible. 





We regret to record the death, on Sunday, of Sir Patrick 
Manson, the pioneer of the great medical discoveries which have 
revolutionized the economic and political problems of the 
tropics. Sir Patrick Manson was born in Aberdeenshire in 1844 
and, after graduating in medicine at Aberdeen, went to Formosa 
to study the local diseases. At Amoy, in the early ‘seventies, 
he first detected the agency of the mosquito in spreading elephan- 
tiasis. This new fact was the basis of the science of tropical 
medicine which he and his disciples, like Sir Ronald Ross and 
Sir David Bruce, built up. Malaria and yellow fever were 
gradually traced to infection by mosquitoes. It then became 
possible, by destroying the mosquitoes in their breeding-places, 
to free Cuba and the Panama Canal zone from “ Yellow Jack” 
and to make the fever-ridden Campagna habitable by healthy 
people. The British Empire, with its vast territories in tropical 
Africa and Malaysia, owes much to Sir Patrick Manson. 


interest and regret of the death, last week, of Madame Arabella 
Goddard, the most famous English pianist of the mid-Victorian 
era. She had retired as long ago as 1878, after thirty years of 
concert-playing not only in England but also on the Continent 
and in America and the colonies, Madame Arabella Goddard 
was, however, one of the many performers who begin young. 
At seven she played to Chopin, and at fourteen, after studying 
under Thalberg, she made her first appearance at a London 
concert in the year 1850. She offended the Philharmonic Society 





in 1853 by playing a concerto by Sterndale Bennett instead of 
a work by one of “the great masters.” She married, in 1859, 
the late J. W. Davison, who was for many years the musical 
critic of the Times, but her reputation was won long before. 
Her husband, indeed, vainly implored the majestic Delane te 
allow him to ignore his wife’s publie performances. 


The London ratepayers last week took the trouble for once 
to vote at the elections of poor-law guardians and freed all but 
two of the unions from Socialist control. The Labour Party, 
profiting by the apathy of the electors, had gained a majority 
on many boards three years ago and had used its power to 
grant out-relief on such a scale that men found it far more 
profitable to remain idle than to obtain work. The Poplar 
Guardians merely carried to an extreme the Socialist theories 
which were applied in other unions. ‘Phe rapid rise in the rates 
alarmed and angered all classes, except the small minority 
which had nothing to lose, and the Labour Party, save in 
Poplar and Shoreditch, has now lost its hold over the poor-law. 





An article in the Electrical Review of March 24th describes 
the alleged invention of a foolproof indestructible eleetric battery 
which does not deteriorate! This battery, we are told, is the 
invention of an Englishman, and its makers are Messrs. Siebe 
Gorman and Co., Ltd. The inventor makes the following 
extraordinary claim for the new battery :— 

“Tt has 300 to 800 per cent. greater capacity than any other 

battery has hitherto attained. It is indestructible as a battery. 
It is rechargeable in 15 minutes. It cannot sulphate. It 
possesses such chemical purity that no ‘local action’ takes 
place, consequently it may be left for a period of years in any 
state of charge or discharge without the slightest change or 
deterioration.” 
We know nothing about the invention and have no opinion 
as to whether it is practical or a dream. If, however, it should 
prove to be practical there can be no doubt that the world will 
have been endowed with something that may make up for 
the whole economie waste of the War. Wind and water, with 
such a battery, would soon give us a motive power far cheaper, 
far more easily applicable, and so far more useful than petroleum. 
It would be better to have such a battery than to have a well 
spouting oil in every county in Britain. Let us hope it will 
materialize and not prove a tantalizing delusion like so many 
of its predecessors! In any case, the new lead battery is now 
being tested at the National Physical Laboratory. 


Nothing final yet seems to have been decided with regard to 
the representation of the City of London. We very greatly 
hope that it may be possible for the Unionist Party to decide 
on a non-Party candidate and to send to Parliament what it 
needs most—a sound business and financial adviser. If they 
do take such a decision, they could not find a man more suitable 
than Mr. McKenna. The very fact that he is a Liberal in his 
political views will be a signal proof of how seriously our financial 
position is taken in the City, and how necessary it is for us all 
to forget sectional issues where financial problems are in question. 
The other candidates proposed—Mr. E. C. Grenfell and Sir 
T. Vansittart Bowater—would be excellent City members, for 
they are men of knowledge and experience ; but at the moment 
we want not the best Party selection, but a selection which will 
awaken the country by its nature and will provide us also with 
a man who not only knows the City, but knows the ways of 
Parliament and of the Government officials, 





As we go to press (a day earlier than usual owing to the Easter 
Holidays) the Irish news is possibly a little better. It is said 
that Mr. Michael Collins and Mr. Arthur Griffith, and Mr. 
De Valera and Mr. Cathal Bruga for the anti-Treaty section of 
Sinn Fein, are to attend a Conference called by the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin to consider a truce between the Irish leaders. The 
Roman Catholic Archbishop, Dr. Byrne, has been associated 
with the Lord Mayor in promoting the Conference. We must 
hope against hope that peace and not fresh bombs and revolvers 
will come out of the new movement. Though we cannot profess 
to be optimistic, we trust that the Nemesis of crime, of 
which we spoke last week, will prove less drastic in its doom 
than we feared. 








Bank Rate, 44 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Feb. 16, 
1922; 5 percent, War Loan was on Wednesday, 100% 
Thursday week, 99}; a year ago, S0§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S SPEECH 


ii tactful eloquence, happy phraseology and an optim- 

istic spirit could alter physical facts, change human 
nature, bring back yesterday, or unlock the gates of 
the future, Mr. Lloyd George would be the greatest man 
alive. He has all the talents of all the orators in his own 
person. He never scolds. He never bores one with un- 
necessary doses of rhetoric. He goes as near as possible 
to making positive statements which do not invoke the 
law of reversed effort. In a word, he is the greatest 
manipulator of words not only of our time but perhaps 
of all ages. When somebody proposed in the height of the 
enthusiasm over Garibaldi that he should become an 
Englishman and marry Miss Burdett-Coutts, some pedantic 
person put in the objection that Garibaldi was already 
married, and received the reply, “ That does not matter. 
We can easily get Gladstone to explain her away.” Mr. 
Lloya George is willing and able to explain away any 
difficulties that obstruct his path, and while people are 
listening to him they feel that even the most tremendous 
of iron gates will swing back on their hinges at his word ; 
the rocks divide ; the waters dry up; and all opposition 
to the smooth progress of his schemes ceases to exist. 
But, alas, words are not as potent as they seem. Realities 
are untouched by rhetoric, nor can sharp-toothed rocks 
and foaming seas be permanently quelled by words. 
While the orator is speaking the charm is working, but 
the hard, practical world breaks back with a rush almost 
as soon as the reverberations of the silver voice have 
died away. 

But though caution makes one determined not to deccive 
oneself about the Genoa programme nor let hope triumph 
over experience, we are bound to say that provided Mr. 
Lloyd George can get a true and lasting assent for his pro- 
posals and does not merely have to trust to an assent en- 
forced by his personal magnetism, the Genoa proposals are 
excellent in themselves. Mr. Lloyd George has described 
them so tersely that we cannot do better than quote his 
actual words. His first point, and a point not of ceremony 
but of substance, was that all the Powers met on equal 
terms : 


AT GENOA. 


“We ree on equal terms, provided we accept equal con- 
ditions. We are not here as allied and enemy States. We are 
not here as belligerents and neutrals. We have not come 
together as Monarchists, or Republicans, or Sovietists. We 
are assembled as the representatives of all the nations and 
peoples of Europe, to seek out in common the best methods 
for restoring the shattered prosperity of this continent, so 
that we may each build up in his own land, each in his own 
way, @ better condition of things for our people than the world 
has yet enjoyed, but, if we meet on terms of equality, it must 
be because we accept equal conditions. 


Mr. Lloyd George added that the Genoa Conference 
assembled under conditions which the inviting Powers 
had laid down at Cannes. These conditions applied to 
all alike. They were, in fact, the conditions which had 
hitherto been accepted by civilized communities as 
the basis of international good faith. They did not 
derogate from the complete sovereignty of States. 
Mr. Lloyd George then went on to summarize these 
conditions under four heads :— 

“The first is that when a country enters into contractual 
obligations with another country or its nationals for value 
received, that contract cannot be repudiated whenever a 
country changes its government without returning the value. 
The second is that no country can wage war on the institutions 
of another. The third is that one nation shall not engage in 
aggressive operations against the territory of another. The 
fourth is that the nationals of one country shall be entitled 
to impartial justice in the courts of another.” 


Mr. Lloyd George, with that touch of firmness which 
he knows so well how to employ even when his mood is 
most conciliatory, said that, if any people reject these 
elementary conditions of civilized intercourse between 
nations they cannot be expected to be received into the 
comity of nations. He went on to declare that, the 
fundamental basis of the Conference being what he had 
described, “all those who accepted the invitation must 
be presumed to have accepted the conditions.” That 


was a view which he had every reason to believe 








was accepted by every country represented in 
assembly. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s next point, and, needless to say, 
a very sound one in the abstract, was that the good of 
another country was not necessarily an evil for one’s own 
land. On the contrary, each nation ought to realize that 
what benefits all lands must necessarily be best for itself 
* The world,” he went on, “ is one economic unit.” That. 
of course, is one of the few absolute things that can he 
affirmed in the region of politics. It is only another 
way of stating a truth which, though it ought to be 
universally admitted, is, alas, universally ignored 
or even denounced. We mean the fact that men trade 
with each other as individuals, and that the talk about 
nations trading is not only untrue but is exceedingly 
mischievous, for it provides a premise which, though ii 
looks like a harmless metaphor, will, when used 
syllogistically, lead to most dangerous results. It was 
because of this economic personification of the nation that 
the Spaniards tried to hoard the gold of the Indies rather 
than make more wealth by encouraging the exchanges. 
The inevitable result was that they ruined their country, 
destroyed their industries and demoralized their people 
till they became a race of gilded beggars. Spain could 
not begin to recover till she lost her useless monopoly 
over the precious metals. When she lost that she began 
to mend. Let us trust that the new world will not 
fail to note the awful warning and example afforded her 
by the old. You cannot eat gold. Its only use is to 
go a round the world. It is not a cause but 
merely a carrier of prosperity, and carriers are only useful 
when they are on the road. 

We ask pardon for dwelling so long upon this simple 
point. Unless, however, it is properly understood that 
trade is only carried on between individuals, we shall 
never get that economic peace which is even more important 
to us than the peare that comes with disarmament. 
Exchange must be our watchword. If we can once more 
embrace the life-giving principles which were practised and 
supported in the great Hall in which the Conference sits, 
we may once more see prosperity spread its healing waters 
over the world. Mr. Lloyd George ended his speech 
with a peroration so good that we must once more 
have recourse to verbatim quotation :— 

“ There are thirty-four nations represented at this table, and 
the interest taken in the Conference by the world is by no means 
exhausted by that representation. The Press of practically the 
world is represented. They would not be here if the great 
publics, which, according to their genius, they either fortify and 
instruct or alarm and chasten, were not deeply concerned in our 
proceedings and anxious as to the results. The world will 
follow our deliberations with alternate hopes and fears. If wo 
fail, thero will be a sonse of despair which will sweep over the 
whole world. If we succeed a ray of confidence will illuminate 
the gloom which is resting on tho spirit of mankind. Europe is 
the cradle of a great civilization, which during the last five hun- 
dred years has spread across the globe ; that civilization has been 
menaced with destruction by the horrors of the last few years, 
but if we do our duty manfully and fearlessly we shall prove that 
this Conference, meeting as it does in the sacred weck of that 
civilization, is capable of achieving its exalted purpose by 
establishing on a firm basis peace and good will amongst men. 

We cannot leave the matter without alluding to 
the breeze or incident which threatened to mar 
the good impression made by Mr. Lloyd George's 
speech. It is unfortunately only too good an example of 
our contention that just as hard words break no bones, so 
words whether hard or soft remove no mountains and alter 
none of the facts of human nature, or at any rate alter 
none of them permanently. The rhetorician suffers the 
same anxious pangs as does the man who bribes. As hie 
goes home with his empty gold bags he is apt to repine. 
* The trouble is not buying the people, but that they wont 
stay bought.”’ The trouble is not to fascinate your hearers, 
but to keep them under the spell after you have sat down. 
In the present case, for example, it looked at first as though 
Mr. Lloyd George had by his mixture of conciliation and 
firmness quite smoothed away the prospective difficulties 
of fitting the Russian delegates into the Conference without 
committing the other Powers assembled into a full and 
not merely an ad hoc recognition of fellowship with Russi. 
In a word, he managed to pledge the assembled Powers 
to equality of status in the Conference, if not to equality 
outside. But M. Chicherin, the Russian delegate, when 
he spoke insisted, as was perhaps only natural, that the 
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status of Russia should be expanded and enlarged... Russia, 
he declared, would go beyond the Cannes resolution :— 
“They would support any proposals calculated to avoid a 
war or designed to lighten the burden of armaments. But 
must demand as indispensable a guarantee against attacks 
and they must also demand reciprocity in financial 


new 
they t 
from outside, 
relations.” 

An English or American delegate might have passed 
this over as the babble of the political auction room or 
shrugged his shoulders with the remark, ‘‘ Well, we shall 
see about that later.’ Not so the French delegates. It 
is the nature of Frenchmen, nay, it is the nature of the 
Latin temperament, to disperse fog, to insist upon clarity 
and to submit all vague statements to a searching analysis. 
M. Barthou accordingly pointed out that the things touched 
on by M. Chicherin were not on the Agenda of the Con- 
ference. Here is the Times summary of his remarks :-— 

“Nothing in the Cannes resolution prepared us for such a 
Conference. Tho Russian delegates also suggested that the 
Conference of Genoa would be the beginning of other Conferences 
which the delegates here present would be morally bound to 
attend. ‘This, again, is not referred to in the Cannes resolu- 
tions, and in the name of the French Delegation and of France I 
inust protest strongly against these two questions being raised.’ 
There was, besides, a third question which was deliberately put 
aside at Cannes, and on which France could accept no discussion. 
M. Chicherin had announced his intention of introducing the 
question of disarmament. ‘ This,’ added M. Barthou, ‘is not 
on the Agenda, and I say simply but clearly that when and if 

Russia wants to examine this question she will be faced not only 
with the reserve of France, but with her protest and absolute 
final and decisive refusal to discuss it. Her attitude will be the 
same if in Committee the President allows the problem to be 
raised at all.’ M. Barthou pointed out that earlier in the after- 
noon his speech had been very conciliatory, but there were times 
when one must say No. He was convinced that the Italian 
delegation would support him in insisting that no one could 
eseape from the Cannes resolution either directly or indirectly.” 

Mr. Lloyd George, who has a sound diplomatic instinct 
for being on the side of the big battalions, made a charac- 
teristic but very able comment on the incident :— 

“Tf Chicherin removes the load-line of our Conference ship 
he will sink it, end he might be among the drowned. Let 
Chicherin finish this voyage and go home with all he can carry. 
Then we will welcome him on another voyage when we know 
what sort of a passenger he is.” 

Though that looks a little hostile to M. Chicherin, that 
could easily be diluted in a private talk, which in all prob- 
ability is going on as we write. Mr. Lloyd George is a 
master of the Celtic art of making a strong statement 
in public and of reducing it in private. He often reminds 
us of the inimitable conversation in Stevenson's Kidnapped, 
in which the unfortunate suspected Stewart explains 
to Allan and his friends how he was obliged to “ paper ” 
them, @e., by offering a reward for their arrest. It 
meant nothing, he explained, but if he did not do it he 
would have the legal authorities down upon him. He 
had taken care to have it issued in such a way and at such 
times as would soothe the enemies, and yet do the 
hunted men no harm. That, of course, is what a diplo- 
matist is often called upon to do, and we make no complaint. 
We trust, however, that Mr. Lloyd George will not overdo 
what we may call the policy of placation. It is, like many 
other poisons, all right in very small doses ; but you do 
far more injury than good to the patient if you are not 
very scrupulous in employing it. 

All we can do is to wish, and this we do most sincerely, 
a happy voyage for the new Columbus and his strange 
vessel and portentous crew. If he can only bring her 
safe to land through the perils of the Gulf of Genoa he will 
indeed be a wizard helmsman. 





OUR DEBT TO AMERICA, 

i he =r) has been a great deal of talk—indeed, a great 

deal too much talk—-about our Debt to the United 
States. There was no need for any discussion on the matter, 
and nothing could have been more inappropriate than such 
headings as “The Problem of Our Indebtedness to the 
United States.” The facts of the case show this quite 
plainly. When we were in trouble we asked the American 
Government to lend us money as friend to friend. With 
the generosity, friendliness and promptness with which 
the great Republic acts, they lent us money to the amount 
of about eight hundred millions sterling, or thereabouts. 
We shall, of course, repay that debt to the uttermost farthing. 





There is not now, there never has been, and there never 
could be, the slightest doubt or question on this point. 

Any British Government which proposed to try and 
wriggle out of our obligation, to ask the American Govern- 
ment to let us off, or to inflict any other humiliation of this 
kind upon us would be driven from office with ignominy. 
We do not mean by this that we are too proud to accept 
help from America if we should really need it. We go 
further and say, without fear of contradiction, that should 
it ever be necessary we could and would accept help from 
America—i.e., from a people who are of our own kin, who 
speak our language, who are controlled by the same political 
and legal principles as we are, and to whom honour and 
truth mean exactly what they mean to us. Our deter- 
mination to pay our debts is due to our sense of self-respect, 
and not to any surly feeling that we do not want to let 
anybody do us a kindness. Therefore, as we have said, 
there is no question or problem about our duty to pay America, 
and the sooner the matter is placed upon a clear and business- 
like footing the better. We are very grateful to America 
for the three years’ breathing-space which she allowed us 
in the matter of interest, but, happily, the time hes now 
come when that breathing-space is no longer needed. The 
moment that the agreed breathing-space finished, our 
Treasury at once began to make arrangements for thie 
payment of the first six months’ interest, which we 
understand will become due in the autumn, 

Though the acknowledgment of our Debt is complete 
and unconditional, we do not suggest that we should be so 
foolish as to upset the delicate mechanism of exchange 
by dumping bags of gold on the doorstep of the United 
States—already too much encumbered with the yellow 
metal, We have no desire to behave like some old farmer 
who insists on paying off a mortgage to his bank at some 
very inconvenient moment and in some archaic form. 
It is our obvious duty to consult with our creditor as to 


the way which will be most convenient, first to him, and 
then to us. 


In a word, we must imitate the polite bank 
clerk, who bows to his client across the counter when a 
cheque is presented and inquires, “ How would you like 
to take it, sir?” Unless we are greatly mistaken, the first 
thing that will be said by Mr. Mellon, the great financier 
who presides over the Treasury at Washington, will be : 
** Not in gold, please. For the moment we have not any 
place in which we could put it. All our strong-rooms are 
bursting with metal, and it is not the kind of thing one 
would like to lie about on the quays. We should prefer 
to take it in the form of bonds or stock.” In other words, 
the debtor and creditor treasurers ought at once to begin 
a friendly discussion (1) as to the best way of carrying out 
the transaction, (2) as to the rate of interest which is to 
be charged, and (3) generally es to the conditions which 
will be most convenient to the United States. We must 
never forget that they are in this matter the obliging Power 
and we the obliged. 

The transaction, in truth, is not quite so simple as it looks. 
There are a great many ways of paying money under our 
modern system of trade, and these will have to be explored. 
It is not for laymen like ourselves to discuss too minutely 
the inner mysteries of Lombard Street, but we trust we 
shall not be thought impertinent if we ask that, when the 
funding of the Debt takes place, as we feel sure it will, 
due consideration should be given to placing the Debt in 
the form of terminable, rather than of perpetual, annui- 
ties. We mean by this that, instead of making the Debt 
last for ever, it shall only run for a fixed period of say 
ninety-nine years. We do not desire to trick our creditors 
into the smallest pecuniary loss by this proposal. We 
merely want 2 plan which will, so to speak, carry with it 
its own sinking fund. If the period of ninety-nine years, 
instead of perpetuity, is taken, a minute fraction added 
to the rate of interest will be enough to form what might be 
called an automatic sinking fund. At the present moment 
the value of a perpetual annuity and an annuity for ninety- 
nine years, if valued in the City of London, would be 
almost the same. We have used ninety-nine years by 
way of illustration, but it might be found that seventy, or 
even sixty-five years, was a better period, All we want is 
to avoid a perpetuity. Again, we do not want to name an 
actual day for repayment in gold some thirty or forty years 
hence, for that might conceivably prove embarrassing to 
ourselves or to America, 
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What might be a good form of annuity would be one for, 
say, sixty-five years, which, beginning with a lowish rate of 
interest for the first twenty years, would not carry any 
extra interest for the creation of an automatic sinking 
fund. After, however, the first twenty years had run, 
there might be a well-marked increase of interest, and, 
after the second period of twenty years had elapsed, yet 
another. This would have the effect of taking away any 
seeming grievance from the bondholders whose last increase 
had only twenty-five years to run. At the same time, the 
increase of the annual interest would give a stimulus to 
the British Treasury to buy up their bonds. But here we 
speak with diffidence. For all we know we may be 
making some most perilous suggestion or adopting some 
dangerous heresy which was exposed in the days of Mr. 
Pitt or Lord Liverpool—periods when people talked of 
sinking funds and of funding and refunding, and even of 
repudiation, across the walnuts and wine. In 1822 many 
quite serious people doubted whether the burden of the 
National Debt could possibly be borne by the nation. 
We all remember the orator who spoke against a national 
monument to Mr. Pitt in the following words: ‘“ Mr. Pitt 
needs no monument. Eight hundred millions of irredeem- 
able debt are his everlasting monument.” We have very 
much developed our ideas of indebtedness since then, and 
we may now feel sure that we shall be able to bear the 
eight thousand milhiens as easily as our ancestors did their 
eight hundred. Proof of our ancestors’ feeling about the 
National Debt is afforded by Orator Hunt’s quip: “ Ah! 
gentlemen, it is the King’s Navy and the King’s Army. 
But it is the National Debt !” 

There is another pomt which, no doubt, will have to be 
considered in the talks between the two Treasuries, and 
that is whether the United States will be able to make 
the bonds or stock, which will have to be created for repay- 
ment purposes, a taxable or a non-taxable security. It 
is not our business to inquire whether the system of non- 
taxable securities is in the abstract good or bad. That 
is a purely domestic concern of the United States, and 
there is, no doubt, a good deal to be said on both sides. 
Granted, Rowever, that the system exists in America, 
and granted that we raise the funding loan for this par- 
ticular debt in America, it might be found useful if the 
United States would grant this loan the privilege of non- 
taxability when held by its citizens. We do not mean 
by this that we wish te evade any part of our obligation, 
but it might make the flotation easier, provided that 
flotation were to take place in America. But, as Cromwell 
said, “ These may be carnal thoughts,” and we should 
not be surprised to hear that a financial expert would be 
able to show us in five minutes’ talk that in the existing 
state of the markets it would be better to conduct a funding 
operation here rather than in New York. All we want to 
do is to make the suggestion and then leave it on the 
knees of the financiers. We are not in the very least 
afraid of the big business men on either side wanting to 
trick their opposite numbers. Both sets of experts will, 
we know, feel that this is not going to be the last trans- 
action between Great Britain and the United States, and 
that, therefore, there is no room for “ pound of flesh ” 
tactics, even if cither nation should desire them, as we 
are certain they would not. One of the great advantages 
of a prompt and exact settlement with the United 
States will be that we shall cease to be in the true sense 
a debtor nation. We shall financially stand side by side 
with the other half of the English-speaking race. 

Our position having become the same as that of the 
Americans, we ought to be able to agree on a common 
policy in regard to the indebtedness of the French, Italians, 
and other nations to each of us. It is, we feel sure, unneces- 
sary for us to explain that we say this not as a preliminary 
to any plan for squeezing our Allies, but for the very 
opposite reason. If we are no longer embarrassed by the 
thought of owing a vast sum of money to the United 
States, we can with a much better grace make suggestions 
to her for rendering the position easier for France and 
Italy, and the other Debtor Powers, and inquiring carefully 
and sympathetically into the whole position. 

Here, again, we do not mean to say that we are rushing 
to the other extreme and suggesting that France and 
Italy should pay nothing of their Debts, either to us or to 
America. On the contrary, we believe that France can, 





and if she can she certainly will, meet a large porti 
chligntions, Theugh the Foaneh, ne douke anon 
nations, intolerant of taxation, there is no reason why 
they should not, even if they have to take a little ae 
time, meet their bonds. After all, France is, in essentials a 
very rich nation. All her people are at work, and her tomes 
per man are considerably lower than they are in this country 
Seven or eight French departments suffered terribly durine 
the War, but the rest of France passed quite as 
unscathed as Scotland, or Wales, or the greater part of the 
North of England. Further, we must not forget that in 
many parts of France vast sums of money were poured 
into the country by the four millions or so of Englishmen 
and, in the last year, by the million of Americans who were 
their military “ paying-guests.” 

We have no sympathy with the people who blame the 
French shopkeepers and business-men for charging war 
prices to English and American soldiers. They could not 
help themselves in this respect, but, at the same time, we 
do think that the effect of this river of gold cannot he 
ignored. Take it altogether, we should say that the com- 
mercial position of France was really sounder than our 
own and the burden of taxation less. A family in France 
with £500 a year is distinctly better off than one with the 
same income in the United Kingdom. Surely the proof of 
French prosperity is to be found in the fact that there are 
practically no unemployed in France, while we have some 
two million in this unhappy category. France, 
again, finds it possible to keep up a very large 
army, not merely to watch the Rhine frontier, 
but to carry on a policy of imperial development 
in Morocco and North Africa generally. We should 
be the last people to grudge France such expansion, and 
are delighted to see that she has the financial power to do 
so, but it seems to us that it is not wise for her English 
advocates in this country to talk as if the financial position 
of France were worse than that of England when, in all 
probability, it is a great deal better than our own. 

In any case, France need never be afraid that, because 
we have ceased to be indebted to America, we shall contem- 
plate dealing harshly with our gallant ally. Anyone who 
thinks that greatly misunderstands the genius of English 
people. We would far rather prove the greater suflerers 
than give anyone an excuse for saying that we have acted 
meanly or unchivalrously. We may, as some of our 
French neighbours appear to think, be weak and foolish 
sentimentalists, but, as they will find, we are not Shylocks. 


most 





THE MADNESS OF “CA’ CANNY.” 
E dwelt last week upon the necessity of teaching the 
fundamental truths of Political Economy to the 
working man, or, indeed, to the country at large, and 
described how a body of a hundred distinguished American 
captains of industry have banded themselves together 
for this particular purpose. We little thought, however, 
to find that a similar gale was affecting English opinion. 
Least of all did we expect that it was blowing from the 
Fabian heights. Yet the current number of the official 
organ of the Labour Party, the Labour Press Service, 
contains an admirable article by Mr. Sidney Webb dealing 
with the “ Lump of Labour” fallacy, which is, in effect, 
the fallacy of which we spoke—the fallacy that you can 
make mankind happier and better if you produce less, 
not more, of the material things we all desire. That is 
the doctrine of over-production, the doctrine of the Marxian 
Socialists, though, of course, they concealed it in a cloud 
of words and would not let it be seen in its hideous and 

shameful nakedness. 

Here are some extracts 
article :— 

“Shall we ever get rid of the fallacy that there is only a 
definite quantity available of what we want; and that what 
one man gains another loses? Thousands of workmen still 
vaguely believe in what is called the ‘ Lump of Labour Theory '; 
that employment is a limited quantity ; and that every man at 
work is ‘ doing some fellow out of a job.’ ” 

Mr. Webb goes on to meet further examples of the 
sophistries connected with the limitation of product :— 

“The common pool, from which we are all fed, is certainly 
lessened by every abstention from production, whether this 
abstention is that of the legal owner of land or capital who 
shuts down his mine ; that of the expert organizer or manager 
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who in dull times goes off for the winter to play in the South of 
France ; or that of the workman who fails to turn up on Mon- 
days, or chooses to ‘ca’ canny.’ 

The skulkers, rich or poor, do not, by skulking, leave more 
for all the rest of us. They actually make smaller the product 
from which we all have to draw our maintenance.” 


Could anything be better than this exposition of an 
essential economic fact? We are particularly glad to 
note that Mr. Webb docs not spare the rich skulker and 
non-producer. Further, Mr. Webb tells workmen who 
“ dishonestly idle away their time and fail to render a fair 
day’s work that they are not robbing the employer alone, 
but also the community and their own fellow-workmen.”’ 
He continues :— 

“The workman who wilfully ‘loses time,’ or dishonestly 
loiters when he is paid to work, or commits damage or waste 
so that some other man may get a repairing job, is in his own 
way, and to the extent of his own power, ‘making the world 
go short.’ ”’ 


Mr. Webb also pleads for the maintenance in full efficiency 
of all the nation’s instruments of production, human as 
well as animal or mechanical, as the first charge on the 
common product. 

We congratulate Mr. Sidney Webb, not only upon the 
ability and lucidity of his reasoning and exposition, but 
also upon his courage. It is never a popular thing to 
touch the sacred policy and practice of “ca’ canny” 
and the almost religious belief that a man by putting in 
a hard day’s work is doing some unfortunate man out of 
a job. 

To deny that abundance can ever be _ brought 
about through making an artificial famine is regarded 
by many Trade Unionists as a ghastly blasphemy. 
What makes the matter pathetically difficult and 
troublesome is the fact that the fallacy is often 
inspired by a really noble and disinterested feeling 
of brotherhood in labour. And yet all the time the man 
who is not working up to his full strength, or letting his 
machine work up to it, or otherwise limiting production, 
is directly starving his fellows. When a leading Socialist 
such as Mr. Webb recognizes, not merely the folly of the 
doctrine of ‘“‘ ca’ canny ”’ or under-production, but also the 
great danger that threatens us if this doctrine spreads, the 
present writer feels very much inclined to press a matter 
which lies close to his heart. Would it not be possible 
to obtain by consent a small Royal Commission to inquire 
whether there are any rules or other provisions adopted by 
the Trade Unions which are intended to limit production 
or which have, in truth, the effect of limiting production, 
and, if so, what is the best method of obtaining 
an alteration in such rules and declarations of policy ¢ 
In addition, of course, there ought to be an inquiry into 
the rules and policy of any combination of employers or 
capitalists which are intended to or may have the effect 
of limiting supply or production, or preventing the growth 
of exchange, or which tend to create a rise of prices or 
scarcity through the creation of a monopoly. 

It is possible that we are exaggerating the teaching of “ca’ 
canny’ and that it is not true that there are rules which 
have the effect of limiting production. For example, 
it may turn out that there is no limitation placed upon 
the number of bricks to be laid by the bricklayer, and 
that the stories connected therewith are all delusions. 
If so, let these delusions be laid, as, of course, they would 
be laid if an impartial Royal Commission reported that 
there was no truth in them. What is essential is to know 
the truth of this matter. Then those who want to present 
the facts to the public will know on what lines to act. 
At present we are in a fog. 





THE FETISH OF CLOTHES. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 

A RECENT decision in the law courts has raised in 
4 an acute form the question of what a woman who 
lives “ in Society ” ought to spend on her clothes. Apart 
from the exceedingly sensible question asked by Mr. 
Justice McCardie—he was told that a countess must 
dress up to a certain standard, and instantly rapped out 
“ Why ¢”—the subject has been discussed on all sides 
with various degrees of pomposity and snobbery. It is 
difficult to believe that there really exists a circle of 
Society from which a member would be excluded on 





account of unsuitability of costume; and, if this exists, 
it is still more difficult to credit that any sane human 
being would wish to be a member of that Society. 

It would be interesting to find exactly what this 
astonishing social circle consists of. I do not know 
whether it is allowable to hint at the fact, but certainly 
no one who for the last thirty years has known even a 
few members of the more distinguished and best-born circles 
in London can have any illusion as to those circles having 
rules of exclusion in the matter of costume. Can we not 
all of us think of one or more delightful ladies whose 
presence confers a distinction on any social occasion, but 
whose simple and dignified style of dress is far removed 
from the scale of expenditure made notorious in the 
Cathcart case? There would, of course, be an immense 
lowering of aesthetic pleasure, and even of the impressive- 
ness of public ceremonials, if women’s clothes were as 
ugly as men’s. Costume may be made a true vehicle of 
aesthetic emotion, and the production of that emotion 
is a legitimate object for expenditure. But can anyone 
seriously maintain that for a woman to buy thirty or 
forty gowns in a season is productive of more aesthetic 
delight to her friends than if she confined herself to a 
reasonable number? Immense variety really tells against 
true beauty of costume, for variety means constant 
change, and constant change means following every 
vagary of fashion. 

I confess for my own part that the recent contemplation 
of the legs of middle-aged women protruding from their 
gowns in silk stockings of delicate hue has been productive 
of anything rather than an aesthetic ecstasy. I have, 
indeed, of late constantly recalled the dietum of a 
Victorian lady to whom Carlyle gave the nickname of 
“Our Lady of Bitterness.” One afternoon when taken 
to see her I heard her make the following assertion :— 
“* During the course of a long life there are few parts of 
my friends’ persons that I have not seen at one time or 
another exposed by the dictates of fashion.” It must be 
confessed that, what with bare backs and skirts to just 
below the knee, fashion has recently exposed a good deal. 
But these abbreviated skirts, far from being economical, 
are the cause of fresh expenditure. The great, and even 
little, dressmakers charge just as much for their con- 
fections; while stockings, which used to be a modest 
item in the budget, have to be bought a dozen pairs at 
a time. Each pair now costs at the least 12s. 6d., and 
at the most three guineas or even more! Yet we are 
told women and girls must have them! It is refreshing 
to remember the ** Why?” of the learned judge. 

For a frank declaration of what I may eall the 
pompously superior standpoint as to clothes, it is difficult 
to beat an article which recently appeared in the Times, 
called “A Fair Dress Allowance.” Here it is assumed 
that, in order to “look just right’ on all occasions, a 
beautiful young woman must spend from £500 to £1,300 
a year on her dress. Indeed, it is almost inferred that in 
special circumstances £2,000 is not an unreasonable figure. 
We are told also that in order to make the minimum of 
£500 a year adequate, “much brains must be used ”- 
a phrase which might well make anyone who takes the 
position of the modern woman seriously despair of the 
outlook ! 

When there is so much time to be made up, and so 
much neglected work to be done in the world, is 1t possible 
that the women who live in Society—that is, who live 
among the rulers of the country—can devote serious 
study and a large part of their incomes to the problem 


of dressing as opposed to being clothed? It should 
be remembered that even the sum of £500 a year 


cannot be devoted to dress except by people who are 
paying super-tax. Therefore a dress allowance of £500 
requires for its production a segment of untaxed income 
of at least £800 or £900 a year. The £2,000 allowance, 
we may assume, would not be attempted except by those 
whose super-tax is on the higher scale. It would, there- 
fore, require for its production at least £4,000—and this 
at a moment when the commercial existence of the 
country depends on economy of expenditure by the men and 
women who compose the nation! 

There are, of course, two causes which, apart from 
the general rise of prices, may be given to account for 
the larger estimate. 


One is the supposed necessity for 
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variety, and the second is the expenditure on under- 
clothes. Why should it be thought necessary to expend 
vast sums on crépe-de-chine chemises and nightgowns, 
which, besides being originally expensive, are so fragile 
that their constant renewal is absolutely necessary ? 
Why, again, should it be regarded as essential to have 
a constant change of costume ? Stage costume, I believe, 
wears out with astonishing rapidity; but that cannot 
be said to be true of the costume of everyday life. 
Indeed, in the Cathcart case, alluded to above, we have 
had the spectacle of a counsel learned in the law laying 
down the principle that it is impossible for a woman in 
Society to appear more than three or four times in the 
same gown! The “standard of mentality” which can 
take such principles quite seriously and act on them as 
necessities must be extraordinarily backward. The passion 
for what may be called collective costume is obviously a 
survival of the herd instinct. But one hoped that 
obedience to the herd instinct was a stage of develop- 
ment which the human being passed through at the 
age of fifteen or sixteen, and left behind in adult 
life. It would be interesting to hear the opinion 
of a  psycho-analyst as to these manifestations, 
though if he belonged to the school of Freud one can make 
a shrewd guess as to what his conclusion would be ! 

The other matter raised in the same case—the liability 
of the husband for the wife’s debts—seems also to call 
for a word of comment. With regard to this I should 
like to point out to my fellow-women that they cannot 
have things both ways. Women cannot be recognized as 
serious citizens, taking their part in elections, legislative 
assemblies and in minor judicial functions, and at the 
same time remain financial parasites. Citizenship should 
involve financial independence. 
has been long necessary, and perhaps we may hope that 
so public an exposure of the inconveniences which result 
from women not having achieved complete financial 
independence may cause the matter to be looked into. 
It has long been my contention that a married woman, 
if not otherwise financially independent, should be legally 
paid for her services both as a housekeeper and as a 
mother; but this is, perhaps, irrelevant in an article 
about clothes. No one can want women’s clothes to be 
ugly. Although, as I said above, distinct aesthetic delight 
is to be obtained from the sight of a beautifully clothed 
young woman—and even of a suitably dressed old one— 
yet in a time of national poverty it cannot be contended 
that immense variety of clothing is necessary. We must 
therefore all be grateful to Mr. Justice McCardie for his 
inquiry into the actual necessity of sartorial expenditure 
rising in a fixed ratio to worldly status. That is a 
principle which must make directly for extravagance, for 
who is going to have the strength of mind to acknowledg 
by her smallness of expenditure on clothes an equivalent 
lown>ss in social position ? Z. 





EVERY MAN HIS OWN SKIPPER. 

SINCE the Editor of the Spectator has paid me the 
kJ compliment of expressing a wish to know in detail 
how I handled *‘ Lady Harvey’ and ‘ Zayda’ by myself, 
[ can only do my best to satisfy his curiosity to the best 
of my ability. ‘Zayda’ (twenty-five tons) was, by the 
way, the more difficult to manage, as she was six feet longer 
end three feet narrower than ‘Lady Harvey’ and was 
quicker on the helm. I shall have to go into technical 
matters a good deal, I fear, but though these may be 
incomprehensible to some they are, I understand, what 
is wanted. 

Let us, then, suppose the yacht is riding at anchor off 
Brightlingsea, as ‘ Lady Harvey’ was when I first tried 
to see what I could do alone (see Cruising Sails and Yachting 
Tales, p. 47. London: Potter). The first thing to be done 
was to go forward and examine the winch, an old-fashioned 
barrel affair with ratchet and lever—powerful but slow. 
This was the first time I had handled a winch, by the 
way, for my previous boat, ‘ Undine I.,’ which was only 
about four tons, had none. I put in the iron bar 
and shortened up the chain until it was nearly up 
and down. There was little breeze and the tide 
slack (IL.W.). Then I looked at the mainsail. It 
did look a big jeb, but I cast off the bands that 





| chock, clear of the water, leaving the 








kept it together, raised the peak and throat slightly 
eased the mainsheet sufficiently, then took a pull on both 
topping lifts, first one and then the other, and hoisted 
the sail. It was not so heavy as I expected. The blocks 
were large with patent roller sheaves, the running-rigging 
was manila rope, not wire as is so general now—naturally 
the size of the sheaves made it easier. I was able to get 
the jaws right up and well set, adhough there was no 
purchase on the halyard; the blocks, however, were g 
treble and double. Then I peaked the gaff. This was 
quite easy, as there was a purchase to take a strain after 
I had got down the peak halyard all I could. 

The mainsail being now set, and the yacht riding head 
to wind, I went aft and set the mizzen, which was a 
standing lug sail. I left sufficient slack on both sheets 
so as to allow the boat to pay off easily on whichever 
tack I should decide to break away. Then I went forward 
and bent on the jib. I saw that the staysail (or foresail) 
was ready to hoist, made the sheet fast on the port side, 
hoisted the jib, set it very taut with its purchase, took 
a hurried look round—all clear. Then out with the anchor. 
This was the first time I had tried its weight at all. The 
chain is up and down, the yacht is filling on the port tack 
as I wanted, after trying to go away on the starboard 
while I was tightening the chain. Now a good heavy pull 
on the bar. Slowly something yields; now the weight 
lessens ; the anchor is away. It is not so heavy as | 
thought, but quite heavy enough. I get it up to the 
“catting” until 
I have more time. The anchor weighed 1 ewt., by the way. 

Meanwhile, the boat is paying off on the port tack. 
I run aft, put the helm at the angle to keep her just jogging 


Se uld | along close hauled ; run forward, hoist the staysail, ease 
This is a reform which | 


the jib sheet, take it in on the starboard side; let the 
staysail, which works on a horse, look after itself; go aft 
again, ease main and mizzen shects, and put her on her 
course or as close as she will go. And so with shore tacks 
I turn down the Colne to the Bar buoy and grope for 
the Raysand Channel. 

I ought to explain here that ‘Lady Harvey,’ although 
twenty-nine tons by Thames measurement, was only 
eighteen “registered.”’ 

This was my first experience. I found it quite eas) 
A big powerful boat with a straight keel allows one plenty 
of time, and one must only think of each job as it comes 
along, with, of course,a keen eye for anything that may 
turn up or go wrong. Fortunately the day was fine, 
the breeze fairly steady and the tide just on the tum ; 
and there were no craft in the way. 

To handle a large boat it is obvious both wind and tide 
have carefully to be considered so as to judge how best to 
utilize your strength. I am always very careful to look 
ahead and economize my personal resources, but, ol 
course, sometimes in spite of every care one is placed at a 
serious disadvantage. I am handling my present boat 
‘ Ailsa,’ fourteen tons, generally quite alone, and she i: 
above the average usually regarded as a single-hande: 
by most men—Mr. Reynolds’ boat ‘ Winnie,’ for instance 
being eleven tons, and always manned by two or three 
capable amateurs, if not more. I realize more than 
ever the need of carefully estimating the job before me, 
but I think I may say that to take a long (42 ft. over-all) 
fairly fast craft like ‘ Ailsa’ habitually (for I have no moor- 
ing, and there is no room to anchor where I berth) up the 
Hamble river in the height of the season, with a strong 
tide running in or out, and a good chance of the breeze 
drawing from quite a different direction just as one comes 
to the most critical part—to do this without a motor, 
and be obliged to carry on to the very last so as to have 
complete control, in order to avoid the number of large 
and small craft moored so close together as hardly to 
allow room to swing—does call for a fair amount of judg- 
ment, coolness, and even an element of audacity, expecially 
as I am in my “ eighth decade,” as one reviewer thought- 
fully observed. Of course, all this implies a good deal of 
work, but I have always held with the old monastic gag 
that laborare means any amount of orare. 

I regard this business as much more nerve-trying than 
anything I did in any of my other boats, yet it is patent 
that it can be done ; for during the summer JT am out and 
in of the Hamble every week and even many days in 
the week. Although in actual terms the weights may 
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hot appear so great as in ‘ Lady Harvey’ and * Zayda,’ 
yet as there is no purchase on the peak halyards 
the strain is not very different ; but after my experiences 
with the previous boats (yawls) I have always adopted 
ketches as the easiest and handiest rig. 

Now, just one other example, since apparently it is the 


size and weight of ‘ Lady Harvey’ and * Zayda ’ that seem 
io stagger people somewhat. I will take ‘ Zayda,’ 
for she really was a terror, and I always regarded 


her much as if she were a tame tiger. I was lying in 
Dartmouth, living alone on board. It was November 
some big gales had been making things lively. About 
ten weeks before I had nearly lost a leg owing to a 
tugboat fouling my warp whic th hitched round my right 
leg. It was supposed to be healed after seven weeks ashore. 
The friends who came down Channel with me had left. 
Being tired of the berth, close to the coal hulks, where 
I was lying, I thought I would try Torquay. 

Starting in Dartmouth always offers possibilities of all 
sorts, even for a small boat. I was berthed snugly just 
above ‘Galatea’ with a yacht, the ‘ Oithona,’ 
close on my port beam, but with room to swing. Long 
tiers of coal huks were about fifty yards up stream occupy- 
ing all the space as far as the ferry just below the old 

sritannia.’ Other small craft were all around. I was 
moored taut with kedge and anchor out. The tide will 
he slack in about an hour, so I get up the kedge—always 
a tough pull, but never too much yet—for if it is very 
stubborn one can tighten the rope for all one is worth and 
then go to the bows of the dinghy and start see-sawing. 
If that won’t answer, then try a tackle—but that I searcely 
ever have to do—and out it comes. Then I return aboard, 
stow the kedge, shorten the chain, and do just as I did 
off Brightlingse ‘a. Only here I am in the midst of craft 
and very fitful, and occasionally stronger, airs are fooling 
all about. This makes it a little anxious. Still, it’s got 
to be done, so I know it will be. ‘ Zayda’ breaks away 
on the starboard tack, and I have to go about almost 
at once to avoid a collision. I run forward, having secured 
the helm, so that she will kee ‘p on coming round, hold the 
jib aback, for I have not yet set the stay sail. Then when 
the after canvas is filling well I let the sheet draw, get 
it in on the starboard side, run aft, take the helm and 
stand out into the fairway. 

The breeze is abominably baffling, fluky and 
I have an oar all ready, and use it as best Ican. It just 
serves to make all the difference when there slight 
divergence of opinion about coming round, but it always 
some good and wilful shoves to have any effect on so 
long and heavy a boat. Now, of course, I should not have 
the Still, when things must be done, and one 
has command of the means, and does not depend on 
anyone else, I have usually found they are 
somehow. So we toddled down past the quays and round 
Kingswear Point and ferry pontoon, keeping in midstream 
to avoid the back eddies along the shore ; past Warflect 
Cove and St. Petrox, taking a long time, great patience, 
and a good deal of tissue, wasting breath no doubt in useless 
he playful breeze toyed first on one side then 
now astern and anon ahead, until at last the 
is cleared, Kingswear Castle is abeam and the 
is all before 1 Here the breeze is truer for a while, 
ahead and after the Mew and Black Stone 
are passed, and as the Channel swell is rolling down uncom- 
bly after a night of strong east wind, poor old * Zayda 
rws and bangs in a miserable way. 

a dead beat to Torbay, with light airs : 
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dark as at last Berry Head is op ned. Shall I put into 
Brixham? No. I have always had a dislike of that 
busy place. Instinctively I know it is no berth for me, 


so I get up the side lights and prepare for a very black 
night, as we wallow and lurch across Torbay. Torquay 

Pier lights are hard to see. I hope the place will be — 
empty. It is getting towards midnight. The § 

tide had delayed all the afternoon, and “eat a 
breath of air at any time. It is anxious work, for ‘ Zayda ’ 
has little steerage w Still she does steer, and after 
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all it is better so, for I can just grope quietly for a suitable 
berth. We wallow along. The pierheads are opening. 
It is very black, but the lights show all the brighter. A 
light draught cools on the right cheek. I keep well to 
windward ‘and peer into the blackness as if 1 were a cat 
and the harbour a mouse. NowI am rolling right wp against 
the Haldon Pier as it A swell carries us round. 
I starboard the helm—so far as I can see nothing is in the 


seeins. 


way—let the boat glide on in the quicting water, nearly 
rin down a buoy, now another. The harbour seems 
almost empty mercifully. Now luff, round up, hook on 


to a buoy which suddenly gleams just on the port bow 

I have left the helm to do its own work—run a warp, laid 
ready for the purpose, through the large ring. I had done 
this trick so many times notably in Lorient, where I 
made the authority swear, thag it was easy to do once more. 
I made fast with about two fathoms on both parts. Down 
head sails, down main and mizzen, and all is still. 

A church clock is striking eleven. A dog barks. It 
is quite silent otherwise in the corridors of night. I make 
all snug, carry out another warp in the dinghy to a buoy 
astern, and there are in what is left of the darkness till 
dawn. Little did I know the tragedy in store for poor 

* Neptune ’ years afterwards as she Tay just where I was 

In a short article this I cannot give other ins stances 
which some might conan more strenuous, since there 
was bodily danger and imminent risk to life; but the 
actual work was no harder than in the cases I have described 
or even demanded so much mental and physical toil. 
For the decision, after all is done that can be, does not 


we 
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not 
rest with me, and I have no further responsibility, so can 
take what ease I may and leave the rest els: 

[ am just beginning the second volume of Cruising Sails 


a | . 
“where, 


and Yachting Tales. Now that T] snow what mv readers 
want I can shape it accordingly. Meanwhile, perhaps thi 
crude, unvarnished yarn may suffice. It is pleasant to 


learn that so much interest is taken in a sport that more 
than any other fosters all the qualities that have made 
England great. When I look back on that fine diplomat 
statesman and great VPro-consul, the first Marquess of 


Dufferin and Ava, with whom I had the good luck often 








to cruise, and recall how Sir Arthur Channell handled 
Xanthe,’ I can only wish that our present crowd of 
Ministers could do likewise. Fraxk Cowri 
JAM, 
N interesting history of flattery might be wri 2 
4A = It plays a large part in life. Human nature not 
only demands it, but shows a strong tendency to give it. W 
all think our own age less suse« ptible to it than other age 
just as we think ourselves less susceptible than other men. 
But this is probably a mistake. ‘The demand and supp! 
| are always there; it is only the method of administrat 
which can be chronicled. If we look back, we wonder 
| how the Roman Emperors stomached it in the form in 
which it was set before them: we wonder how Queen 
Elizabeth could enjoy it, and how the men of the cighteenth 
century could pay money down for it. If we take it fi 
| oranted that flattery, to be acceptable, must be beli ble 
{the matter is inexplicable. But is this true Oh 
irresistible power of flattery, though I know that this is 
madman, I cannot help being taken with his applou 
wrote Cervantes ior nadman’”’ we can ibstitut 
a score of other terms, sycophant, for instance, or | 
politieal follower, or pr udiced person, or even k 
lwhat vou will, the words still hold good. 
A verv formal and fulsome dedication would please 

no one now. Nt vertheless prominent men accept 

book s—not short pre faces fill of flattery. Th 

ples ised, ippar ntly at any rate the y are n it naus 

by fanciful | iographi written not by men of genius but by 
anybody who can write at all, It is true o Pro { 
men to-day have to st und a great deal of bitter critic 
criticism which comes to the ears of all in a way it 

came before. Perhaps some jam is necessary to gi 
powder down. Anvhow, it 1s asked for Mer ! t 
children. They do not believe saccharine nonsens« 
themselves, but do they therefore dislike it? It is ’ 
said, at least wome lways ha are mo { 
flattered than their w ; and daugl Would ot 
be more accurate to say that leading rather a la life 
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they are susceptible to it over rather a larger surface ? 
Women like personal flattery and mind very much from 
whom it comes, value it almost entirely according to its 
source ; but men like it even where it is impersonal, where 
it concerns their work or their achievements, and comes, 
perhaps, from persons who never saw them and do not 
know or even much care what they are like, physically or 
mentally or morally. One wonders sometimes how that 
audacious flatterer Disraeli would have set to work had 
he had a royal master instead of a royal mistress to cajole. 
He might have failed; anyhow, he would not have used 
the same trowel. In both cases it is ingpossible but that 
the trowel should from time to time have been seen. 
* De Vaudace”’ was seemingly his motto, and he risked— 
indeed, he flouted—detection. So does every really success- 
ful flatterer. He managed to create by “ the softness of 
habitual affability ”’ a prejudice in his own favour, and 
after that the way was safe, or not too dangerous, for a 
bold man. It has been cynically said that “the want of 
fortitude, not martial but philosophic,” stands in the way 
of many a man who might succeed by flattery. It never 
stood in Disraeli’s. 

If we lock round among our friends, it is decidedly not 
the worst people who are most easily flattered or even 
the worst who innocently ask for flattery. It is, of course, a 
weakness to want it, but very often if only those people 
who need it so much stood in a position to get it properly 
supplied it would do them no harm. As it is, they cannot 
get it directly, and they try for it, so to say, by under 
hand methods. For instance, they choose deliberately to 
live among their inferiors. They like to be abler—some- 
times, perhaps, even better—very often richer than their 
company. The fact that they have a certain superiority 
makes them happy, although they have, as it were, arranged 
their social scenery to suit themselves. They know they 
have done so, just as greater men know the adulation 
they accept is not all genuine. They “ flatter themselves” 
they are very superior people, but in their hearts they know 
that they “ flatter themselves.” We very much doubt if 
conceit 1s a@ common quality. If men were really self- 
satisfied, they would not want so much flattery. There 
is nothing so startling as to find a bit of real, genuine 
humility in a man we had put down perhaps for a conceited 
ass, or even perhaps for a very good fellow very conscious 
of the fact. We have all experienced this surprise. 
The hackneyed discussion about whether men _ like 
to be flattered on their weak or their strong points has 
always seemed to the present writer to be ridiculous. 
Of course they like it on their weak points. They hope 
that nobody knows what they know to their cost, that 
they are without some root virtue like courage or industry, 
or that they are semi-idiotic where some art or science is 
concerned, or that they are dull or testy by nature. They 
dream of themselves as heroes and geniuses, as wits or 
paragons of magnanimity. That someone else should 
think of them as coming even within a very long distance of 
these things, or should be able even to play at thinking 
80, is, of course, delightful. We have all felt the glow when 
the game is well played. 

It is absurd to say that flatterers are always actuated by a 
low motive. It would be as true to say that a man who 
habitually teases and chaffs his acquaintance a little more 
than sympathy should permit is actuated always by cruelty. 
He is no doubt yielding to a temptation, but not such a 
bad temptation as that. Some people are always studying 
hwnan nature, It is—in spite of Pope—sometimes rather 
a small study, They want to see what their fellow-creatures 
will do when they are a little bit pleased or a little bit 
tormented. Perhaps there is some desire to tyrannize 
in those who thus amuse themselves, but it is not a wish 
which goes very far, sometimes no deeper than manner, 
In other men and women the habit of flattery is simply 
a wish to please themselves, They like to be liked and, 
being rather stupid, they take what seems to them the most 
obvious means to popularity. It is rather a pleasant 
peculiarity than otherwise, though it is apt to discount 
itself. When these people are really moved by admiration 
or affection they cannot get themselves believed. There 


is nothing for them but action, and so often when we are 
most anxious to express our good will action is out of 
our power. 

Dr. Johnson says in the Rambler: “ Just praise is a 








debt and flattery is a present.” For all his diatribes he 
had a real indulgence for human nature. We cannot hel 
being more pleased with a present than with our just tng 
We like it even if it is not always given from the very best 
motives. We once heard a woman say of a piece of what 
might have been called flattery : “I liked it. It made me 
feel so warm and undeserving.” Such persons cannot 
be spoiled. No flattery can do them any harm. They 
have no cold, cynical armour in which to defend themselves 
from the pleasant onslaughts of well-meaning, or even 
ill-meaning, men, They take and enjoy their “ presents,” 
and keep their own opinion of themselves, often for all 
their affectations of satisfaction not a very good one. 

It is difficult sometimes not to feel sick of the subject 
of auto-suggestion. It starts, however, a thousand 
whimsical as well as serious trains of thought. It will 
be a sad day for humanity if in the struggle to gain self- 
confidence men and women should turn a cure to a poison, 
and should finally destroy what is, after all, the most 
delicate, the most elusive, perhaps the highest, certainly 
the most lovable quality in man—his hitherto unconquer- 
able humility. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND 
—_j—_—. 
BUOYANT MARKETS. 
RISE IN GOVERNMENT STOCKS — POST - EASTER 
PROSPECTS—FORTNIGHTLY SETTLEMENTS TO 
BE RESUMED—INTER-ALLIED DEBTS—FRENCH 
RAILWAY LOANS. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—Neither the fear of civil war in Ireland nor the 
City’s lack of faith in the Genoa Conference has given 
check to the strength of the Stock Markets during the 
past week. In fact, right up to the eve of the holidays 
most markets, and the Investment group in particular, 
have displayed considerable buoyancy, and at the time 
of writing the prices of most Government securities are 
at the highest point reached since the recovery set in, 
a feature being the rise in the 5 


PRIVATE. 


5 per cent. War Loan to 
over 100, though it should be noted that the price carries 
six months’ accrued interest. Moreover, the same buoy- 
ancy has been displayed in the response given to all fresh 
issues of capital, and—to cite one instance alone—the 
Czecho-Slovakian loan, to which I referred last week, 
was a great success, the London issue for £2,800,000 having 
been covered several times. In view, therefore, of the 
really remarkable rise which has now taken place in gilt- 
edged securities, not a few are wondering how much farther 
the movement is likely to go and whether it is not time to 
call a halt. 
* * * 

Needless to say it is quite impossible for any expert, 
and still less I think for a theoretical expert, to determine 
when the reaction will come, but unquestionably 
the market is looking for a continuance of the upward 
movement after Easter, and I am afraid that readers of 
this column must be content if I simply record some of 
the reasons why a continuance of the movement is expected, 
leaving it for them to determine the merits of the argument. 
In the first place, it is believed that monetary conditions 
will remain very easy for a time, and that there is even a 
prospect of a reduction in the Bank Rate before the month 
is over. In the second place, the market is disposed to 
regard the forthcoming Budget—fixed for May Ist—as a 
bull point on the present occasion, the idea being that a 
reduction of even Is. in the Income-tax would make the 
yield on Investment stocks look a little more attractive. 
In the third place, it is not forgotten that later in the year 
a very large line of about £130,000,000 in National War 
Bonds will mature, and the market reckons that the 
Government is more likely to issue some Conversion Loan 
to meet the situation in the first than in the second half 
of this year. In that case, so runs the argument, a con- 
tinuance of “ official” support of Government securities 
seems probable for a while. Therefore, and bearing in 
mind the fact that several important loans are known 
to be impending after Easter, the belief is general that the 
recent upward movement in prices may make further 
progress after the holidays. On the other hand, I am 
inclined to think that if and when this further tse 
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takes place there will be not a few who will regard the 
opportunity as favourable for profit-taking. 
* * * 

A further circumstance which has stimulated expectations 
of increased business in securities after Easter is the likeli- 
hood of the system of fortnightly settlements and 
contangoing being reverted to at no distant date. In 
fact, at the moment of writing the opinion prevails that 
these pre-War conditions may be restored by June Ist, 
and that at the same time banking closing hours on all 
days but Saturdays may be restored to four o’clock. No 
doubt the return of fortnightly settlements on the Stock 
Exchange will tend to stimulate speculative transactions, 
but the movement will probably be resumed somewhat 
gradually because it is one thing to restart a system and 
it is quite another to find all at once the old banking 
facilities for making the necessary advances on which, 
of course, the contangoing system is really based. 

oe * * a 

I said last week that an examination of the national 
accounts scarcely warranted the confident expectations 
indulged in in many quarters with regard to a drastic 
reduction not merely in the Income-tax but in some other 
forms of taxation. This week it will be noted that mani- 
festly-inspired paragraphs have appeared in most of the 
newspapers expressing doubts as to whether Sir Robert 
Horne will be even able to make any deduction at all in 
the tax. It is plain, in fact, that as Budget Day approaches 
it is being deemed well to prepare the public for a Budget 
of a more humdrum order than was at one time assumed. 
All the same, I should not be surprised if we were to see 
some small reduction in the Income-tax, though for that 
drastic reduction in taxation as a whole which 1s so greatly 
needed by the individual and by industry alike we shall 
have, I am convinced, to wait until the Government effect 
far more drastic economies in national outlays, and 
especially in Civil Service outlays, than has been attempted 
at present. 

* * * * 

Whenever there is any discussion in this country as to 
the best means for settling Inter-Allied debts and German 
reparation payments, America has, unfortunately, a way 
of instantly coming to the conclusion that Europe is 
endeavouring to evade her responsibilities to the States. 
I think, therefore, that Mr. I’. C. Goodenough, the chairman 
of Barclays Bank, is to be commended for the courage 
with which he accepted the invitation from the American 
Chamber of Commerce to address its members last 
Monday on this thorny subject. Still more is he to 
be commended for the tact with which he dealt with the 
matter. After showing that the total Inter-Allied debts 
amounted, roughly, to £4,000,000,000, or if German 
reparations are added, to nearly £11,000,000,000, Mr. 
Goodenough very simply, but very strikingly, showed that 
the whole problem consisted of those debts being settled 
through a mutual exchange of goods and services along 
the lines least calculated to disorganize cither the Foreign 
Hxchanges or international trading. Inasmuch, however, 
as previous to the War the total world’s turnover of trade 
was only about £8,000,000,000 (or, in present-day values, 
about £15,000,000,000), it is easy to see that if these settle- 
ments were to be effected within a brief period the 
disorganization must necessarily be colossal. This is the 
more probable because pre-War trade figures must be 
affected by the fact that in the meantime both consuming 
and producing power has been diminished owing to the 
many millions killed in the War. Therefore, among other 
recommendations, Mr. Goodenough suggested that it would 
be well if these Inter-Allied payments were spread over 
a long, rather than a short, period. 

* * ** * 

With this part of Mr. Goodenough’s address the City 
was wholly in accord. Business men do not as a whole, 
however, endorse his final suggestion with regard to a 
possible method which might be adopted for handing 
over the actual payments. Briefly, Mr. Goodenough 
suggested that there might be a mutual exchange of bonds 
all round, so that if Germany paid France certain reparation 
bonds France could endorse those bonds (thereby making 
herself liable) and settle her debt to us with them, and we 
in turn could also endorse them and pay our debt to the 





United States, which country would then have a bond 
guaranteed by three Governments. Quite apart, however, 
from the willingness of America to accept this method 
of payment—and hitherto she has been very reluctant 
to consider any suggestions along those lines—the City 
believes that it would be far better for this country to 
face, here and now, its indebtedness to America, taking 
it, in fact, as a wholesome reminder of the necessity for 
economy and industry. If we were to accept Mr. 
Goodenough’s plan there might be less inconvenience to 
us at the start, but we should miss a wholesome and 
perhaps needed tonic, and the contingent liability arising out 
of our endorsement might be very awkward at some later 
date.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Lhe City, April 1th. Artuur W. Kippy, 


LETTERS TO THE 
ee 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.]} 
SULGRAVE MANOR: SOME PRESENT REQUIREMENTS. 

(To rue Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I avail myself of permission courteously given by you 
some time ago to bring to the attention of your readers some 
practical requirements of our constructive and reconstructive 
work at Sulgrave Manor, the old English home of the Washing- 
tons. Since the formal reopening and dedication of Sulgrave 
Manor last June, after a partial restoration and furnishing of 
the Manor House, and careful laying out of the grounds, the 
Sulgrave Institution has received many indications of the wide- 
spread interest taken by both British and Americans in this 
common work of piety and friendship. Some of your readers 
will have seen the admirable article of Lord Crewe’s in the 
January number of the Nineteenth Century upon the work 
of the Sulgrave Institution and Anglo-American Society, and 
there are many other indications that our effort to make of the 
place a shrine of Anglo-American friendship and cooperation 
has found widespread sympathy. 

In speaking of the requirements of our work at Sulgrave, it 
would be vain to conceal the fact that the chief of these require- 
ments consists of a larger financial support, sufficient not only 
to provide for annual maintenance, but to carry out aleo the 
further work of restoration and furnishing which has yet to he 
completed. I fear, however, that in present conditions it is ot 
little use stressing this financial requirement, and I therefore 
will just mention it in passing while availing myself of your 
kindness to place before your readers a few practical require- 
ments, some at least of which it may be within their power to 
help us to satisfy. Taking first the interior equipment of the 
Manor House, we shall always be glad to receive gifts of well 
authenticated pieces of furniture suitable for a medest Manor 
House, and dating between 1540 and 1620. We have already had 
presented some excellent Tudor and Jacobean pieces, which 
adorn the dining-hall and great bedchamber. We shall requirs 
more, when the remainder of the restoration work can be under- 
taken, for various bedrooms, the large old kitchen, and sitting- 
room. Lady Lee of Fareham tells me that she would much like 
to have for Sulgrave Manor a family Bible of the Tudor or early 
Jacobean date » a Prayer-book, 
in its original binding, of similar date. She also mentions that 


EDITOR. 


a 


in its original binding, and als 


eptable gifts would be a Horn-book, such as might 
have been used by the children of Lawrence Washington in 
learning their lessons, and an old needlework pinecushion, or 


ce may 


other act 


other similar articl add to these suggestions that any 

silver of the period named would be weleomed, or manuscripts 

relating to the history of the Washington family in England, 
1 


Oks. 


inde ns 


or old pictures, 01 

Coming next to the g and grounds of the Manor House, 
which have recently been laid out under the direction of Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., and which we hope will prove a most 





attractive feature of the estate, I can offer a number of sugge 
tions for acceptable gifts which have been made to me hy the 
excellent steward and caretaker at Sulgrave, Mr. I’. Carter. 
These include the following items :— 

“ An old sundial (date about 1600) for the centre of the rose 


garden; a dovecote, to be placed at the top of one of the barns; 
4 ornamental yews (2 spiral and 2 clipped peacocks); 2 sets of 
bowle for use on the lawn in front of the Manor House; a water 
ballast grass-roller; some ornamental flowering shrubs and 
trees for plantations, such as good scarlet mays, lilacs, silver 
birches, copper beeches, &c.; 60 good transplanted yews, 3 ft. 
high, to replace yews purchased which have died; 200 wooden 
chairs for eutdoor functions; 6 12 ft. trestle tables; a few 
wicker seats for the garden; 2 gcod tea-urns; a strong marquee 
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from 60 to 80 ft, long, in which to hold flower shows, &c., in the 
grounds.” 

But you will say that there is no end to our requirements and 
to my audacity in presenting them, so I stop at this point. I 
will only say in conclusion that the making of the old Washing- 
ton home at Sulgrave into a great and beautiful centre for the 
activities of our Anglo-American friendship work is at once a 
labour of love and of practical political importance and value. 
There may be many who cannot in these bad times send us 
money, but who might like to contribute some or other of the 
various things I have named; and any, or all, of which the 
Governors of the Sulgrave Institution would receive with grati- 
tude. Any such gifts should be sent, carriage paid, addressed 
to the Steward and Caretaker, Sulgrave Manor, near Banbury, 
and will be duly acknowledged. Thanking you for your courtesy 
aud hoping that I have not too much trespassed on your 
kindness.—I am, Sir, &c., 

If. S, Perris, Director and Secretary. 
1 Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W.1, 





THE ECONOMIC FACTOR IN INDIAN UNREST. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ SprcraTor.’’j 
Sir,—There is a factor in Indian unrest which has not hitherto 


received the attention it deserves; 1 allude to the growing 
disproportion between population and the supply of food. The 
masses are conetitutionally conservative; given a reasonable 
clegree of material well-being they are peaceful and law-abiding 
folk, with an inherited respect for authority. But men who 
tind the prices of necessaries doubling in half a decade fall an 
easy prey to incendiaries who ascribe all India’s woes to foreign 
rule. Our Eastern Empire is, in fact, demonstrating the truth 


of Malthus’s doctrines on a scale undreamt of by that amiable | 
All the checks are absent which he enunciated as | 


philosopher. 
tending to produce an unstable equilibrium between the growth 
of human life and the means of subsistence. In 1881 the popu- 
lation of India was returned at 253,000,000; in 1921 it reached 
319,000,000, showing an increase of 26 per cent. in forty yeare. 
‘There has been no proportionate addition to the supply of food. 
‘The agricultural implements in common use have not improved 
during two thousand years; fertilizers are scarcely known; 
cattle are miserably undersized owing to the lack of grazing 
ground, Three-fourths of the teeming population of the 
Gangetic Delta are chronically urderfed, and therefore suffer 
from malaria, wire-worm, and their sequelae. 
are corroborated in a letter just received from the head of a 
great Indian Department, who is in closer touch with the 
people than any of his colleagues. I would ask you to give 
publicity to the following extracts :— 

* The non-co-operation movement is doing immense harm, A 
very large proportion of educated Indians have been influenced 
for evil, and those who do not support Gandhi openly are in 
secret sympathy with his campaign. The main cause, I believe, 
is economic. 
has been engaged in industrial and economic research, assures 
me that the apparent growth of Indian prosperity during the 
last forty years, as shown hy a 400 per cent. rise in the value 
of imports and exports, is to a large extent fallacious. In 


point of fact, the whole of it is due to the expansion of prices, | 


while the growth of production during that period has not 
exceeded 35 per cent. The sooner administrators realize this 
the better. Agricultural improvement is the only way out of 
a nearly hopeless impasse. Industrial development must he 
accompanied by a corresponding expansion in agriculture, and 
an attempt to force the one without stimulating the other is 
franght with the gravest danger owing to the impossible 
economic situation which must result.” 


The remedy for conditions which threaten India with utter 
ruin is to he found in civie and technical education, a sanitary 
campaign, sub-soil drainage, river-training, and relief for 
congested districts hy State-aided emigration. With regard to 
the latter, I have reason to believe that the Australian Common- 
wealth would welcome 5,000,000 Indian peasants in its vast but 
empty northern territories. But social diseases of ancient 
growth cannot be cured in a day. They demand the vigorous 
maintenance of domestic peace and drastic measures against 
declared enemies of the public weal.—TI am, Sir, &e., 
March 28th. TVrascrs Hf. Skrixe 
Civil Service 
CANADA AND THE R.I.C, 
{To tue Evrror or tne ‘“ Specrator.”’] 

Sin,—I feel sure your readers will rejoice at the action of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company in their offer of land for 
married ex-R.1.C. men. As a warm friend of the force for half 
a century, I would express a hepe that such a misfortune as 
a single otherwise eligible applicant being left behind for want 
of the needful ¢ s. d. will not be permitted. I have little hope 


Indian retired). 


of the English Government doing much; but surely honour is 
not so dead umone 


<t Englishmen as that the money cannot be 


These views | 


A Scots business man of my acquaintance, who | 





——_———e 


provided by way of a guarantee fund. Poor as England may 
now he, there are many to whom the unlikely risk of neiep 
repayment of an advance on easy terms would be a mere flea. 
bite. My feelings regarding the recent treatment and disband. 
ment of the force are too strong for me to add more.—I am 
Sir, &e., Acts xx. 29, ; 

[We are delighted to hear of the Canadian Pacifie Railway 
Company's offer, which is as wise as it is generous. The prairie 
provinces will gain as much as Southern Ireland will lose by 
the emigration of these ex-constables, who represent the be-( 
type of Irish manhood and whose only offence, in the eyes of the 
Sinn Feiners, is that they have been faithful to their King and 
country. The British Government have treated the R.1.C. 
abominably, but they might none the less be persuaded—by a 
judicious agitation—to assist this emigration scheme.- Ep, 
Spectator.] 








CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETIES. 
(To THE Epitor or THs “ Specraror.’’] 

; Sirn,—Constunt readers of the Spectator, such TI, who 
realize the wisdom of organized -charity, watch, with wistful 
| interest, the weekly record in the Spectator of the growth of 
the Spectator Charity Organization Society Fund. 1 understand 
that that Fund is intended solely to benefit the particular 
Charity Organization Society in London. Will you, please, 
forgive me for pointing out that this fact is not quite plain 
to the eye when the weekly record of the Spectator Fund is 
read? 1 shall therefore be grateful to you, Sir,,if you feel 
able, to make the fact quite clear in succeeding records, for 
I am quite sure that neither you nor what I may, for the 
| purposes of this letter, usefully describe as the London Charity 
Organization Society would wish any Charity Organization 
Society operating in the Provinces to suffer loss of much-necded 
| local subscribers through any misapprehension. Each Society 
is one entity; each Society depends for its existence on ils 


as 





own funds, 

1 could wish that your benevolent example for London miglit 
he followed, without exception, in the Provinces by proprietors 
of papers published in the Provinces, so that in whatever city 
or town a Charity Organization Society is trying to exist, wo 
might find a leading newspaper in such city or town advertising 
and raising a Fund for its local Society of the kind. 

I was startled when I read the disappointing accounts the 
other day of the Provincial Society which especially intere-ts 
and I was reminded of an incident which occurred “ in 
in the office of the Special Commissioners 01 
Income-tax, but before I realized the wisdom of and the 
henefits conferred by organized charity, I regret to say. 
A gentleman brought to the office, according to his annual 
habit, the Income-tax Return “ for special assessment ” of the 
profits of a very successful business (his own creation) in 
which he had by far the largest interest. He casually remarked, 
“You will notice that the profits in this Return are again 
greater than those in the preceding year’s Return.” He added, 
with a sigh, “I am often perplexed, and really anxious, about 
what to do with my large income, for I always have at my 
disposal a great deal more money than I know what to do 
| with.” Me was a very rich man, but he was discreet in tlic 
| exercise of his many acts of benevolence. I wish that I had sug- 
| gested to that very rich man to subscribe largely to a Charity 
Organization Society and to endow one handsomely in his own 
district and in his lifetime by means of a substantial donation. 
Very often the gift of offices, freehold or rent free, would be 
a welcome relief of office expenses.—I am, Sir, &e., 

H. W. Pacs-Patstrs. 

[Mr. Page-Phillips, who is an old Etonian, was for many 
years the doyen of the Special Commissioners of Income-tax. 
His reminder as to the Provincial Societies is timely and 
useful.—Lp. Spectator.] 


mec; 
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THE THEATRE EXHIBITION. 

‘Yo tHe Epiror or tHE “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Srr,—With the co-operation of the British Drama League ani 
other societies and individuals connected with the stage, the 
important Theatre Exhibition, which was recently held with 
great suecess at Amsterdam, is being transferred to London. 
Several galleries of the Victoria and Albert Museum are beiig 
set aside for this exhibition, which it is hoped will open early 





in June. The authorities of the Museum are responsible foi 
t . . . . 
jall matters relating to administration. A fund to cove 
expenses is being raised by the British Drama League; and 


in all questions relating to selection, decoration, hanging, &c., 


the Museum is being assisted and advised by special committees. 
The Selection Committee hopes that artists who have done 
work for the theatre will submit drawings or designs (ior 
stage-setting, costume, &c.), not exceeding six 
These drawings should be labelled ‘ International 


ill 





scenery, 


| number. 
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Exhibition,” and delivered to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
on any day up to and including April 30th. 

Those who wish to submit a model (which must not exceed 
half-inch scale) should apply, in the first place, to the General 
Secretary, Mr. Martin Hardie, R.E., Victoria and Albert 
Museum, S.W.7, who will be glad to give information on this 
and other points. An application form, which should be signed 
and sent with exhibits, or before their despatch, will he 
supplied on request by the general secretary.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ceci, Harcourt Suita 
(Director and Secretary). 

Victeria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, S.W.7. 

[We aro delighted to publish Sir Cecil Smith's appeal on 
behalf of an exhibition which we have repeatedly and earnestly 
advocated. We trust that British stage designers will take 
full advantage of this rare opportunity.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MUSEUM LECTURES. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—You will be greatly pleased to hear that there has lately 
been a considerable development in the Museum Lecture System 
Movement, in which you have taken so active an interest. A 
large number of bank clerks and officials in the City, having 
recently shown their great desire to obtain some of the henefits 
derived from these lectures, asked if some plan of having 
evening lectures at the British Museum could not be adopted. 
The Trustees, although most anxious to do anything in their 
power to assist the general scheme of lectures, found it im- 
possible during these times of financial pressure and the 
necessity for economy. ‘They were obliged to point out that 
nothing could be done unless the expenses for opening the 
Museum in the evening, including attendants, lighting and 
lectures, were paid for. 

This did not stop the enthusiasm of these City gentlemen, and 
gradually it was arranged that they would pay all the expenses 
themselres. This matter having been thus settled, the Trustees 








warmly agreed, and the first lecture took place on February 9th, 
and since that date there have been a great many others. The 
credit is due to the energy of several gentlemen belonging to the 
London County Westminster and Parr’s Bank, but the move- 
iment, although still in its infancy, is spreading to other banks 
and offices. I hope before long a permanent association will be 
jormed for carrying on this movement in the evening. It is 
marvellous that gentlemen who have to go through such a | 
strenuous day’s work should be so anxious to obtain these 

lectures in the evening; but having attended most of them | 
myself, I must say that they are much appreciated and all looks | 
I am sending you a copy of an article in the Bank 
Magazine which I know will interest you very much.—I am, Sir, 
SUDELEY. 


well. 
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Ormeley Lodge, Ham Common, Surrey. 


[Splendid : and yet people say that Englishmen have no love 


of the arts and care nothing for culture!—Epb. Spectator. | 
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{To 


NORSES FOR BUTCTIERY. 

OF THE “ Spectator.’’} 
Sir,—Twice, at a crisis, you have published a letter from me on 
the traffic in horses for butchery abroad. I venture to beg that 
same favour once again. To stop the export of horses for 
butchery, (1) the profit to the dealer on that export must be 
ended, and (2) the traflic in dead meat must be facilitated. 
The only way to make the live export less profitable to the 
dealers than slaughter on this side is by a tax in some form 
on the live export. The only way to facilitate the traffic in 
dead meat is to invite foreign veterinary inspection on this 
side, so that carcases may be exported without head, trachea, 
and lungs attached to them. During a year the public has called 
on the Ministry to impose a tax that will stop the traffic in live | 
horses, and the Ministry has tried to satisfy the public by | 
tightening up inspection. Stricter inspection and economic | 
conditions abroad have greatly reduced the number and im- 
proved the condition of horses exported, but about 200 half 
worn-out horses are exported each week to the cruel conditions 
of sea passage, hunger and thirst, and slaughter that I 
described last year. 

The system of inspection under the present Act is a cause of 
cruelty to horses. Cruel trickery is used to get unfit horses 
passed for export. Rejected horses are taken away by the 
dealers, some to be sold again for work, some, probably, to be 
“treated ”’ and offered again at the same port, or at others. | 
Also, worse horses are kept at work in England, and those that 
will just pass inspection are sold for export. And, in spite of 
frequent protests, nothing has been done to facilitate the traffic 
in dead meat. The condition of carcases arriving at Ghent and 
at Antwerp is unsatisfactory. I see grave cause for fear that, 
if these conditions continue, the import of those careases will 
be forbidden. That would mean for England the loss of a 
market for horse flesh and the loss of an opportunity to further 


THE 








the cause all humanitarians have at heart—the transport of 
dead meat instead of live beasts. It seems to me that dealers, 
butchers, shipping companies, and Ministries are looking on at 
these unsatisfactory conditions, complacent and expectant. 
Lately a Brussels daily paper complained of our campaign 


against the butchery traffic, and said that the sausage 
makers sighed for the day when they will again have 


the live English horses. That day must not come. Nor must 
200 a week be exported for butchery. We are drafting a 
resolution that will, we hope, gain the co-operation of many 
who have opposed us, and we mean to continue the fight till 
not one horse is exported for butchery or, half worn-out, to 
begin work again, perhaps under cruel conditions. Let 
Government invite foreign inspection on this side, and let the 
shipping companies that have battened on this cruel traffic 
salve their consciences by equipping boats for the transport of 
chilled meat. And if foreign countries will not co-operate with 
us, let England take over the whole industry. Much that is 
essential for that undertaking already exists. What other 
preparation is required would provide useful employment. And 
the whole industry—manufacture of sausages and pressed meat 
for export, of dog, cat, and fowl food for home use, and the 
utilising of by-products—would mean financial gain to England. 
There is no reason why this disgraceful traffic should continue. 
Will the Spectator once more help us in our stand against it! 

I am, Sir, &c., A. M. I. Core. 

89 May Street, West Kensington, W. 14. 


our 





THE LATE COUNT ALVISE ZORZI. 
(To tHe Environ or tHe “ Specraton.’’] 


Sizn,—With Count Alvise Zorzi, who died at the age of cevent) 
six, on March 11th, disappeared one of the most truly not: 
worthy figures in the Venice of the last half century. To tho-c 
who knew him he seemed Venice itself, with all its glorious 
traditions of art and history: even in person he might have 
stepped out of some fine old Venetian fresco. Mis ancestors on 
both sides were Doges and Dogaresse. When the mania 
destructive restoration swept over Venice he fought it tooth 
and nail, which required at that moment no small courage, but 
which won for him the enthusiastic friendship of Ruskin, a 
number of whose letters he possessed. The anti-Vandal move- 
ment suffered some prejudice from the fact of certain of its 
supporters appearing to prefer to let the monuments fall down 
rather than touch them, but Count Zorzi showed that the two 
objects were compatible, which was proved by most of the 
later restorations, especially that of the Doge’s Palace, carried 
out with complete euccess by Zorzi’s friend, the sculptor anil 
architect, Signor Rupolo. In 1877 the Count saved the church 
of San Moise from being pulled down to build an hotel! Seme 
years later, he set in order the museum of Cividale, which had 
fallen into sad disorder. He was always occupied in the servic 
of art and of his beloved city, which he never left during the 
War: the last time the writer of these lines saw him was tw 
In private he was a delightful com 


iat 


days before Caporetto. 
panion, and he was always active with both brush and pen 

the versified letters he wrote were full of wit and rerre. Uk 
was very fond of English people, and was delighted when 
his only daughter married Vlag-Lieutenant Byron, who served 
on a monitor in the Adriatic. Unfortunately, a union of ideal 
happiness was cut short by the lieutenant’s death at Venice 
from influenza three months after the wedding. Count Zorzi’s 
two sons distinguished themselves in the Italian War.—I am, 
Sir, &e., EVELYN Martixenco Crsaresco. 





FINDING IN THE CONTINUATION 
SCILOOL. 

{To tae Eprtorn or tne “ Spectator.’’) 

60,000 and girls leave London 
clementary schools. Jess than 20 per cent. in fuli- 
time education. Some 50,000 obtain part-time instruction in 
day continuation schools. The schools can materially 
these boys and girls in choosing a suitable career. Vocation 
finding will play a large part in activities of the continua 
tion school. Mo-t of the young people leave the clementar) 
school with a keen desire to get a job, but with very vague 
ideas {to what they how it. ‘Lhe 
is that they take the first job which presents itself, indifferent 
as to whether it offers any prospects or whether it is suited 
to their ability and aptitude. Often they wander from job to 
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job until they are too old to learn a trade or even enter a 
definite occupation. Many lads of promise thus swell the 
ranks of casual Jabour er become unemployables. Sir William 
Beveridge has told us that unemployment is largely caused 
by “qualitatéve maladjustment.” Uereby is caused an 


In order to remedy this the 
made the employment 
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hand, and this, coupled with the further experience gained 
in the continuation schools, helps the employment officer to 
choose the right boy or girl for the job. Choosing a career is, 
however, such an important step in life that it is essential 
the boy himself should be an active partner in the process. 
His vocational horizon is limited, and without help he cannot 
extend it. This help the continuation school can and does 
give. 

In one school instruction in vocation finding takes the 
following form. A number of preliminary lessons are given 
on the need for care in choosing a career, the advantages of 
skilled employment and the characteristics of a good occupa- 
tion. For example, it is shown that in choosing a carcer life 
earnings should be considered rather than weekly or even 
yearly earnings. The danger of “drifting” in early youth 
is emphasized. A list of the chief occupations of London is 
studied and the industrial map is consulted. In addition, a 
short description of the main trades is given, showing the 
character of the work, the pay, the hours, the length of 
service, and the supply of labour. Considerable use is made of 
diagrams illustrating the career in outline which aim at ex- 
pressing the information in a simple and popular manner 
readily understood by the boy. In his recent book, Industrial 
Problems and Disputes, Lord Askwith, the eminent authority 
on industrial matters, says: “ Such information as this cannot 
hut be useful and instructive to both employer and lad.” In 
this way the continuation schools can do a valuable service to 
the young people of the nation in checking wastage of abitity 
and in preventing able boys and girls drifting into jobs where 
their talents and character will inevitably deteriorate. The 
ability of our boys and girls is the nation’s greatest asset.— 
I an, Sir, &e., S. A. Wittiams, M.A., Principal. 

Stepney Day Continuation School. 





THE CHARACTER OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
(To tae Eprtor or tHe “ Specrator.”’) 
Sir,—I was playing golf recently, and my opponent and I 
happened to ask our respective caddies what they learnt at their 
schools—one, aged eighteen, had been at a Church school, and the 
other was still at the County Council school. Neither boy knew 
anything about the Battles of Waterloo or Trafalgar, but my 
hoy, aged thirteen, said he was learging “‘albriger ” (I do not 
know how he spelt it!) and history. “‘ What part of history?” 
I asked. “‘ About James II. and James III.!” was his reply. 
The other boy said he had learnt printing. “ Printing? ” I 
said. “* What do you mean?” “ Printed books,” he replied; 
** reading.” Now, both these boys were apparently quite 
intelligent country boys, and it makes one wonder what instruc- 
tion worthy of the name is given in our elementary schools 
to-day. Surely it would be better to teach them of “ deeds 
that won the Empire” rather than algebra.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. B. 

[Boys and girls who have learnt by rote forget in a very few 
years more than most people would think possible.—Ep. 
Spectator. 


HELP FOR 





THE CHILDREN OF RUSSIAN REFUGEES. 
(To tae Epitor or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 

Sir,—At a meeting held at the House of Commons on March 
29th, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, the Minister of Education, made a 
strong appeal for help to raise the funds necessary for the care, 
training and education of 1,000 Russian children at Constanti- 
nople. This work is being carried out by the Russian Relief and 
Reconstruction Fund. Mr. Fisher dwelt on the supreme import- 
vnee of this endeavour, which was not merely that of emergency 
relief but which aimed at saving completely a remnant from 
the moral and mental chaos into which Russia has fallen. For 
the sake of the future of their country, which must eventually 
tuke its proper place in the comity of nations, it was urgently 
necessary that as many of the coming generation as possible 
should, in school-homes under British control, in which every 
breath of sound Russian atmosphere was retained, be built up 
into healthy manhood, made mentally vigorous and morally 
sane, and filled with high endeavour to serve their Fatherland. 
Mr. Fisher said in the course of his speech, “I make a most 
urgent appeal to the country, and more particularly to that 
part of the public which is concerned with education, and is 
never slow to manifest its sympathy with sound educational 
endeavour, to lend its support to this excellent and necessary 
work of salvage.” £25 keeps a child for one year. Cheques may 
be sent to Commander Oliver Locker Lampson, M.P., or Lt.-Col. 
John Ward, M.P., at the House of Commons.—We are, Sir, &c., 
ULLSWATER, 

Joun Warp. 

Quiver Locker Lampson. 





THE “ARMADA MERCURIES.” 

{To tue Epiror or tae ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sirn,—I see that the Armada Mercuries, written by Philip 
Yerke, afterWards the second Lord Hardwicke, have again 








come to the fore. These printed sheets were not “a notorious 
forgery,” as your reviewer styles them in your issue of 
April Ist, but merely a jeu d’esprit, and probably were never 
intended to deceive, and never did deceive, anyone till, about 
half a century after their composition, they were found among 
the papers at the British Museum of Thomas Birch, a lifelong 
friend and correspondent of Hardwicke, and then with too 
little judgment accepted as authentic journals and proclaimed 
as the first newspaper in the world. Disillusion followed, and 
with disillusion indignation of the dupes against the innocent 
author who had unwittingly beguiled them into error. 
The Mercuries were now styled “a clumsy and impudent 
forgery,” and “no language could stigmatize in sufficiently. 
strong terms ” the conduct of their fabricator. One wonders 
which would have been the greater, the amazement of this 
gifted and highly respectable person at seeing his handiwork 
styled in your columns as “a notorious forgery,” or his satis- 
faction at the compliment paid to his historical talents by the 
many dupes who have so long accepted his compositions as 
authentic reeords? This subject has been dealt with by Mr. 
Wood, of the MSS. Department of the British Museum, in the 
Nineteenth Century, February, 1914, and also in my Life of 
Hardwicke, 1., 212.—I am, Sir, &c., P. C. Yorke. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

[The second Lord Hardwicke’s motives may be a matter of 
controversy. The fact remains that his fabricated English 
Mercuries have deceived many innocent people, including the 


author of Queen Elizabeth’s Maids of Honour.—Ep. Spectator. | 





“EAST ACTON MANOR HOUSE.” 

(To tHE Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your very friendly critic of our last monograph is 
entitled to respect. But we have other critics whose complaint 
is that the London Survey Committee pays too great attention 
to famous buildings and neglects the humbler houses which are 
60 easy a prey to the despoiler. The publication of East Acton 
Manor House is the redemption of a promise given many years 
ago when the house was threatened, and if now it has a 
funereal flavour it is none the less a much-needed record, for 
the memory of the past soon fades. As to the style of the book, 
we are bound to keep to the format of the series, and what is 
worth doing at all is surely worth doing well. It was a slim 
volume—in proportion to its subject, but it is not the main 
volume of the year; it is issued to our subscribers and sup- 
porters in addition to Vol. VII. of the Parish Surveys (‘The 
Old Church, Chelsea).—I am, Sir, &c., 

Percy W. Loveu, Secretary. 
The London Surrey Committee, 
27 Abingdon Street, S.W.1. 





AN EPISODE OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—I read with much interest in last week’s Spectator of “‘ An 
Episode of the Indian Mutiny.” My father, the late Sir W. H. 
Russell, gave a most graphic description of the looting of the 
Kaisarbagh in his Diary in India. I always understood it 
was done with permission. I as a child looked with awe at 
a beautiful jade sceptre, which had belonged to the “ King of 
Oudh,” which my father secured, and which he exhibited 
at the South Kensington Museum. We have here two large oil 
paintings from the Kaisarbagh, one of the King of Oudh, the 
other a “Cleopatra,” painted by Sir William Beechey. My 
father often lamented a rope of pearls he could have had in 
exchange for a bottle of rum which he did not have! The 
pearls were afterwards sold for £500.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Longueville, Mallow, Co. Cork. Aperta LONGFIELD. 





PROHIBITION IN AMERICA. 
{To tHe Epritor or tHE “ Spectator.’’) 
Smr,—May a loyal American citizen, a constant reader of the 
Spectator, temporarily sojourning in a country where, thank 
Heaven, he may get a drink at will, say a word or two in 
answer to your correspondent Mr. W. H. Griffith Thomas, of 
Germantown, Pennsylvania? It is a trite saying that statistics 
may be used to prove any proposition. No one will deny that 
the number of arrests for drunkenness under national Prohibi- 
tion has decreased. That stands to reason. The extent to which 
excessive drinking has diminished is quite another question, 
however. Arrests for drunkenness in “ wet ” times occurred 
in the lower walks of life, for in America there is no kindly 
policeman, as often occurs in Britain, to conduct the unsteady 
weakling to his own vine and fig-tree. Such men might easily 
have been reformed in their habits by reforming the public- 
house. Under Prohibition it is the poor working-man who is 
cruelly and effectually prohibited. Statisties of American 
“ drunkenness ” must be looked for in other strata of society— 
in the hotel, the club, the private house, where men and women, 
driven to secret excess by deplorable and humiliating legisla- 
tion, are not subject to arrest. I know whereof I affirm when 
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Peete cite 
I say that among “the people one mects ” intemperate drink- 
ing is far more common than in the days before the Eighteenth 
‘Amendment. And what signifies the diminution of sporadic 
cases of over-indulgence among the working-classes and those 
who do not work when thought is taken of the happiness, the 
well-being, the dignity, and the self-sovereignty of over a 
hundred millions of free people? The moral effect of Prohibi- 
tion (and Prohibition of whatsoever sort) must always be 
reckoned with, to say nothing of the social aspects of the 
problem in so far as they affect the morals and manners of the 
people. When in Cana “the mother of Jesus said unto Ilim 
‘There is no wine,’”’ she knew, and He knew, what that lack 
signified in hospitality. For over two months I have been in 
wine-drinking Europe, and I have yet to seo my first case of 
drunkenness, either in Italy or France. And, in any case, was 
not Professor Huxley right when he said, “‘ It is better for a 
man to go wrong in freedom than to go right in chains ”’?—I 
am, Sir, & G. Atper Burmer, M.D. 
Hotel d’Orient, Menton, 


’ 


Ces 


1.M. 





HOUSEHOLD PRESTIGE. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In reference to your article under the heading of “ ITouse- 
hold Prestige,’’ published in your issue of February 25th, may 
I say from experience that “leisure” is the chief reason for 
servant shortage. I frequently come in contact with girls who 
do not object to the work, but who refuse because they cannot 
have the evenings free. I quite hold with “ Butler ” in that 
respect, but I understand what he means to convey is that 
half the servants should go out from the time of rising until 
930. That certainly would never answer, because everybody is 
busy in the mornings and would not want visitors, and girls 
could not walk the streets, and then, again, if his idea is going 
to answer in the kitchen it would mean a very reliable 
kitchenmaid to take the cook’s place during her time off, 
because it would be quite impossible to always select dishes 
which could be left ready. Cooking must and will have its own 
time. Then, again, what household can afford two 
No doubt it would answer splendidly for the girls in the front 
part of the house, providing they were sporty and not the sort 
of girl who has just got’into the one set way of doing every- 
thing and refuses to see anything different because such-and- 
such a thing doesn’t happen to be her work. My idea is rather 
in favour of the Domestic Workers’ Union—that is, two hours 
off duty daily (there again they must be all-round sort of girls). 
Of course, that time is apart from mealtimes, half a day per 
week, and the usual alternate Sundays off from early after- 
noon.—I am, Sir, &c., Cook. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
{To tue Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Having just returned from a long tour of the world, and 
having visited Canada, America, Australia, and New Zealand 
among many other countries, I have been much interested in 
reading your articles with regard to the conditions of domestic 
service in England. I have talked with the highly intelligent 
the hotels, and aleo with many mistresses, 
mostly servantless. The conditions are very much alike with 
regard to hotel servants in the Colonies. In Australia they 
have the eight-hour day for five and a-half days a week, thus 


chambermaids in 


having one whole and one half~lay each week to themselves, 
working from 7 a.m. till 4 p.m. on the ether days, unless when 
evening duty,” when they left at 2 p.m., and returned 
They got two 
hali-hours off and three meals in the spell of 8 a.m. till 4 p.m., 
and they were paid £1 9s. a week, and got ten days off each 
year with full pay. Private domestic servants got much higher 
of course, but not 
absolutely enforced in that case. 

Can you wonder our maids are not satisfied with their one 
evening in the week and alternate Sunday evenings? ‘The 
maids with whom I talked seemed quite well educated, had been 
to all the plays, and read the latest books (and could all offer 
“tips ’’ for the races!). They seemed quite satisfied with their 
conditions of service, and apparently worked very hard during 
their eight-hour day, one maid telling me she had seventeen 
rooms to do. In America I noticed that the rooms were tidied 
in the morning, but never entered aguin till the next morning. 
After all, these girls are only young once!—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Sympataizer witn tae Mars. 


deing 
at 6.30 p.m, to do the other two hours’ work. 





wares, the eight-hour working day is 





* ANGLICANISM.” 
[To tHe Epitor or tue “ Specraror.’’] 
Sm,—I get the Spectator a fortnight late and then send it 
to Uganda. Possibly someone has already called attention 
to the remark of the reviewer of Anglicanism in your 
issue of March 25th that “sincerity is rather a lay than a 
clerical virtue.” Surely this a very sweeping statement! How 


cooks? | 








| by a body of voluntary enthusiasts. 


can one man possibly know enough of clergy or his fellow. 
men to presume to pass such a verdict upon their respective 
characters? Moreover, what profit does he seek in making such 
a statement? It is no compliment to the Bishop of Durham 
to be so flattered! Indeed, on the reviewer’s own estimate of 
the Bishop, his remark must give him real distress. Unless 
the laity are supermen in sincerity the assertion that the 
clorgy lack sincerity is not the best way to help them to promote 
sincerity. Comparisons are proverbially odious, and such a 
comparision sins against the “ better way ” which “ thinketh 
no evil,’ and which leads the tongue to keep silence if it cannot 
speak creditably of its neighbour.—I am, Sir, &c., cS. F.. 2 

[Our reviewer writes:—* To say that ‘ Sincerity is rather a 
lay than a clerical virtue’ is not to say that the clergy—much 
less clergymen as such—are insincere. This is not so: there are 
sincere clergymen and: insincere laymen, just as there are 
courageous women and timorous men. But courage is generally 
thought to be characteristic ‘ rather of ’ men than of women: 
and sincerity, which is an intellectual as well as a moral virtue, 
is more likely to be developed in a lay than in a clerical atmo- 
sphere. And the seminary training of the clergy which is now 
being substituted to so great an extent for that of the univer- 
sity, or public school, is specially unfavourable to their moral 
and intellectual independence.”—Eb. Spectator.] 





BAMBINO’'S GUEST-HOUSE. 
[To Tus Epiror or THe “ Spectrator.’’] 
Sir,—l have read with interest the letter under the above 
heading which appeared in your issue of February 25th last, 


and am in entire sympathy with “Stella’s Mother” in her 
endeavour to stimulate interest in the Infants’ Hospital, 
Vincent Square, Westminster. Such an institution should 


certainly not suffer through lack of funds. Possibly your corre- 
spondent will be interested to know that there is at least one 
other infant hospital in Europe—and I suspect there are 
others. In Dundee there exists the Dandee Infant Hospital, for 
the treatment of infants only, particularly those who are suffer- 
ing from nutritional disorders. ‘This babies’ hospital 
opened six years ago, with accommodation for twenty babies, 
Its value was soon proved, 
and in 1918 new and larger premises were given, and the 
accommodation thereby doubled. This institution is entirely 
managed by a body of voluntary directors. The Local Authority 
of Dundee, appreciating the good work done in this hospital, 
give some financial assistance, with the result that between 
voluntary subscriptions and the Local Authority’s contribu- 
tions the institution is enabled to carry on its good work. 
There are no empty cota and empty wards.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. L. Boreess, M.D. 
(Medical Officer of Health, Dunc 


Was 





MAZZINI’S HOUSE. 
{To tue Epiron oy tHe ‘“ Specraton.”’] 
Sir,—The fiftieth anniversary of Mazzini’s death, which has 
been celebrated with so much honour in Italy, seems opportune 
for making an appeal to those in the United Kingdom who love 
and honour the memory of the great apostle of unity. The 
house where he died in Pisa has been preserved as a Monumenta 
Nazionale, exactly as it was on March 11th, 1872, and of lite 
many interesting mementos have been collected there, including 
letters, documents, notebooks, photographs, books with his 





autograph, &. It has been felt by many that te leave such 
precious things in private fagnilies is exposing them to it 
risk, lest they fall to those ignorant of their value. Here, in 


this small museum, they will be as safe as human care can 
make them, guarded as a sacred trust by the Curator, Professor 
Peleo Bacci. This letter is written in the hope of 
widely known the existence of this little Pisan “ Sanctu 
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ry ” 








o that any possessing Mazzinian relics may tuke advantage of 
it and place there, either by gift or by bequest, any suitable 
treasure they may possess. All correspondence on the subject 
has been kindly undertaken by Signora Giglieli (7 Viale 
Umbert Pisa), the English widow of Professor Giglioli, of 
Pisa University, a lifelong and devoted student and follower 
of Mazzini. She will gladly reply to all inquiries.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. F. Ricuarps. 
Hermitage, Berks 
THE EAST LEICESTER BY-ELECTION, 
(To teE Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—May I point out an error in your report of the East 
Leicester by-election? Mr. W. Allen, the Independent Liberal 


candidate, polled only 3,825 votes, not, as you state, 6,825. Your 
conclusion, therefore, that the Labour candidate “ was returned 
by a minority of the voters because those who believe in sane 
economic principles were divided” is entirely 
Alderman G. H. Banton, M.P., having, in point of fact, secured 
no less than 1,527 more votes than the combined poll of his twe 
opponents. As your statement is rather more than a mere 





erroneous, 
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printer’s error I hope you will, with your usual fair-mindedness, 
publish this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., If. W. Ssawcross. 

1917 Club, 4 Gerrard Street, W. 1. 

{We much regret the error. We took the figures from the 
Times, but the Times for once, we find, was guilty of a serious 
misprint. As Mr. Shaweross kindly points out, Mr. Banton 
actually received a majority of the votes cast. His victory was 
thus more significant than we supposed, while, on the other 
hand, the Independent Liberal fared very badly indeed in this 
old Liberal stronghold.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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POETRY. 
— aE 

THE BARGEE, 
Sara with the vivid eyes 
Glittering blue, in those black folds 
Of your monstrous hood that holds 
Thoughts which I surmise 
To be calm, to be fantastic, 
As slow water, as the plastic 
Change of wind-waves in your hood— 
If I should 
See you, Sara, in a dream 
You would seem 
Egypt’s unforgotten lady, 
Spreading such a massive shady 
Setting round your great eyes’ gleam— 
Like the wig of strange description 
Round the face of an Egyptian ; 
Such a thought should be your gift 
To the dream wherein you'd drift. 


Sara whose clear voice outringing, 
Laughing tempests broadcast flinging, 
Sets the river-echo singing, 

If I saw you in a dream 

You would surely scom 

Of a Tudor haughtiness, 

When you shout to all at random, 
Stamping in a glorious tantrum, 
With a mien of fierco princess, 

One more Great Queen Bess. 


Sara with that sudden graco 
Sharpening to a smile your face, 

Tf in dreams I saw you drifting, 
Setting half-caught vistas shifting 
Round you, then for sure 

I should think that smile the lure 
Of a princess set afloat 

In some ancient Ganges boat, 

And my dream would make you drift 
Down wine-black rivers marble-cliffed, 
On somo incredible moonlight tour, 
Near ivory locks at night to moor 
Ebony prows of Indian making— 
And with waking 

Smiles like yours would still endure. 


CawttrA Doyte. 
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MUSIC. 


———e— 
A NEW CHORAL WORK. 

Mr. Burke's choral fantasia, St. Patrick's Prayer, was among 
the incidental music to the St. Martin’s Pageant. It has also 
been performed on a small scale in other parts of London. At 
the Queen’s Hall on Friday, April 7th, a larger public was at 
last given the opportunity of hearing it most competently sung 
by the Bach Choir under Dr. Vaughan Williams. 

St. Patrick's Prayer is not a work that will make musical 
Londen prick up its ear. That ear has become too familiar with 
the unintelligent cacophonies of extreme modernism to listen 
with more than condescension to the quiet flute of Euterpe. 
It is true that some of the extremists have adopted the cult of 
simplicity. But what a simplicity! The Léner Quartet gave 
us Signor Malipiero’s Rispetti e Strambotti a week ago. Signor 
Malipiero has written some beautiful and interesting orchestral 
sketches, but this quartet, though it has a vogue among 
fashion-mongers, will not bear the lightest scrutiny. A few 
jerky little tunes hop in turn from instrument to instrument. 
They do not even win right of place for any rhythmic, 
melodic, or psychic reason. (This last has assumed a yast 
| importance nowadays—bad writing will often be glossed over 
| by the fact or fallacy that it is psychologically true.) 

Rispetti e Stramboiti—which means “ Rustic Stanzas and 
| Love Songs’’—is, one feels, primitive, and the most that 
can be said of Signor Malipicro’s tentative attempts at 
quartet writing is that they possibly point to a Beethoven three 
| hundred years hence. But, of course, Beethoven has come and 
| gone; and Signor Malipiero, it seems, has overlooked him, 
However acceptable this primitive simplicity of theme and form 
| is to our dilettanti, the simplicity of Mr. Burke's fantasia will 
hardly win their applause, for Mr. Burke has done the things 
which “are not done.” He has been content to write mainly in 
common chords and, what is worse, he has not enlivened his 
“elementary” harmony with a substratum of shifting modu- 
lations. When he modulates he goes to the subdominant and 
other family connexions of the principal key. Clearly Mr. 
Burke has never heard of Signor Malipiero ! 

St. Patrick’s Prayer is based on two beautiful Irish hymn 
tunes. One supplies the material for the orchestral introduction 
and is repeated later in a sturdy chorus. The other theme is 
first announced by the sopranos ; towards the end of the fantasia 
the same theme sung by the choir in unison rises to a monu- 
mental climax. One obvious, and at the same time remarkable 
merit of St. Patrick’s Prayer is that it is in effect an aesthetic 
crescendo. From the impressive opening, when one of the 
tunes is played on the lower strings pizzicato against a persistent 
rhythm on the brass, to the faltering choral close, there is a 
steady ascent in beauty. The quiet counter-melody played by 
the violin near the beginning of the work is eclipsed by the 
entry of the second theme sung by sopranos; this in turn is 
obscured by the entry of the unaccompanied chorus that follows. 
I might go through the whole work in this way, and my readers 
would still say that I am simply emphasizing an accepted 
characteristic of all well-written music. There are many com- 
positions, small and large, which rise to far greater heights than 
Mr. Burke’s fantasia and precisely by the way I describe. But 
would it not be true to say that the path they follow, if one may 
so visualize the progress of a musical work, undulates rather 
than rises directly, and thus allows every now and then rest 
places for the listener ? The greater part of St. Patrick's Prayer 
gives one the impression of an even ascent. It is a short work, 
otherwise such a characteristic, which, of course, is not unique, 
would prove tiring. At the same time, this quality emphasizes 
any relaxation on the part of the composer. It is thus quite easy 
to point out the one serious fault in the work. The orchestral 
passage between the first two choruses is, to the listener, like a 
knife cut. It is only sixteen bars long, and its inclusion would 
probably find justification in a textbook on form, but art 
begins outside the covers of the textbook. 

Of Mr. Burke the majority of the audience at the Queen's 











Hall knew nothing. His fantasia was sung after a six-part 
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motet of William Byrd, and for all that the audience knew he 
might have been one of Byrd’s illustrious contemporaries who 
are being rediscovered for us by Dr. Terry. However, Mr. 
Burke had an interesting musical history. Not until he was 
fifty-nine did he have any opportunity to express himself in 
music. He then came under the influence of Mr. Holst at Morley 
College, learnt from him a very adequate technique, and, after 
a number of more or less uninteresting ‘‘ student” works, pro- 
duced St. Patrick’s Prayer. His only other work on a large 
scale, not by any means equal in achievement to the fantasia, 
was lost some time before his death. Let no one suppose 
that St. Patrick's Prayer is a masterpiece. It is, however, an 
extremely good piece of choral writing, and good work of this 
kind is not toocommon. Neither is it a difficult nor an elaborate 
work; the average choral society, with an efficient amateur 
orchestra, need have no fear of it. Mr. Burke attained, 
apparently without effort, to a simplicity both beautiful and 
appropriate to his material. Many composers with far greater 
achievements would give much to have done this. C. H. 








THE THEATRE. 
ceca 
“THE LOVE MATCH,” BY ARNOLD BENNETT, AT 
THE STRAND THEATRE. 

Tue first three scenes of Mr. Arnold Bennett's play are admirable, 
They are not great art, but they are thoroughly good enter- 
tainment, the sort of bedrock of comedy, full of humour and 
liveliness, the stuff that we go to the theatre to see. They are 
thoroughly competently written, thoroughly well acted, not 
telling us anything that we did not know before, but (far more 
soothing office) making what we “thought all along” seem 
just a little cleverer and more amusing than it really is. We 
are given smart back-chat, the strong, competent Mr. Bourchier, 
the beautiful and occasionally slightly tropical Miss Kyrle 
Bellew in lovely clothes, and an emotional crisis. There is, 
besides, some slightly sardonic humour as an apéritif, nothing 
actually to make us think; indeed, really only just enough 
to prevent our thinking. Wives, Husbands, Lovers! These 
things, unless the dramatist intervene, have a tiresome habit 
of trying to take themsclyes scriously. There is always the 
danger that the audience will use their imagination and do 
for themselves what the author is careful not to do for them ; 
open all sorts of doors into the human heart and the wide world, 
doors that have no business to be anything but tight shut in 
what has been called “a whisky-and-soda’”’ comedy. 

And so for three scenes Mr. Arnold Bennett pandered ingeni- 
ously, and a little scornfully, to our after-dinner mood, and he 
and Miss Kyrle Bellew and Mr. Bourchier hit it all off like any- 
thing. But, so treated, the arts have a little habit of revenging 
themselves. Mr. Bennett said in his heart: ‘‘ They have no 
brains, they have no hearts, these audiences. There is no stuff 
in this play. I could have put stuff in, but it would have been a 
lot of trouble ; masks and clothes, with no men or women inside 
them, will trip about quite well enough, and make sport.” 
And from that moment the play was ruined, and those of us who, 
in our puritanical hearts, had been slightly antagonized by the 
deliberate, skilful, and successful giving us of second best, were 
a little bit glad—as well as a good deal sorry—that we had had 
only half an evening’s entertainment. A young writer who 
was familiar with what Mr. Bennett can do when he chooses 
could not have a better moral lesson than a visit to the Strand 
Theatre, for there in the degeneration of the end of the play was 
one of the best examples of the working of aesthetic justice that 
I have ever seen. 

I do not wonder at Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s popularity. To 
write about him at this time of day is, of course, a little like 
rushing about proclaiming that you have found a remarkable 
thoroughfare with trees on one side, where a dip in the ground 
and the curve of the road-line make a peculiarly beautiful effect 
at night, and that the name of this new road is Piccadilly. But his 
excellences came over us afresh, watching him in The Love 
Match. He might be accused of having covered rather a small 
piece of ground in his art, but to what a high pitch of cultivation 
he has brought it! Take, for example, a telephone conversation 
—often almost too pleasant an opportunity for virtuosity in the 
actor. It is a well-written conversation, and reads most com- 
petently, but after Mr. Bourchier had done with it, it was a work 
of art, a delightfully rounded piece of acting which, however, 











never jumped disagreeably out of the play into a separate music- 
hall turn, as stunts by the leading man and the leading lady have 
such a painful habit of doing. Miss Kyrle Bellew acts Mr. 
Arnold Bennett’s typical Woman admirably. She has when 
she chooses just that magazine wrapper face that inevitably 
belongs to Mr. Bennett’s la femme. She has very few faults, 
but I should say if she is going to improve her pleasant talent 
she ought to have a strenuous course at the “Old Vic.” or the 
Grand Guignol, or the Birmingham Repertory Company, where, 
instead of going on to the stage and being Miss Kyrie Bellew, she 
will be obliged to achieve suppleness by contorting herself into 
half a dozen uncongenial réles in a month. 
TaRn. 


PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 
NATIONAL GALLERY (Rooms VI., VIL). 

{Venetian rooms recently opened. Another triumph of arrangemeas 

and selection for the director and his staff.] 
VicTORIA AND ALBERT Museum (Rooms 101-106). 

[Recently opened with a miscellaneous collection, ranging from Crivelii 
to Alma Tadema.] 

British Museum (Edward VII. Gallery). 

{Special exhibition of two coloured mezzotints after Raeburn, by Mr. 
Macbeth Raeburn. A perfection of the old process, giving softer 
tone and cleaner colour. Also an interesting exhibition of the 
Norwich school.] 

Tare GALLERY. 
{A memorable exhibition of the work of John Sell Cotman.] 
DtuLwicnh Galery. 

(Spring days should tempt us to Dulwich. Here we may revel and riot 

in a Velasquez, Rubens, Rembrandts, and most of the good Dutch.} 
Tur INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 74, GRAFTON STREET. 

{Drawings and oils by some of the best artists in France and Dritain. 
A thoroughly good show.] 

Tur GREATOREX GALLERIES, 14 Grafton Street. 

{Sculpture and drypoints by Professor Henry Glicenstein. A first 
exhibition in London by this international artist, which is a revelu- 
tion of true feeling for form. A powerful lesson.) 

Tue Frencu Gatiery, 120 Pall Mall. 
{British and French Art from Diaz to mediocrity. A pleasant show.} 
Tue Frxe Art Socrety, Lrp., 148 New Bond Street. 
[Decorative paintings by G. Robb out of Corot by Watteau.] 





BOOKS. 


—< 

THE DAUPHIN (LOUIS XVIL).* 
Tris book is no exception to the rule that M. Lendtre is always 
interesting, stimulating, and picturesque when he deals with 
the French Revolution. He is also specific, and, as his fellow- 
countrymen would say, fully documented. He gives us the 
Revolution at first hand, and not worked up into an iridescent 
paste or distilled into an opaque and bitter liquor as in the narra- 
tive of Carlyle. He has a real desire to be fair, to tell us what 
actually happened, and not merely to say what will support a 
particular party or theory. In telling the story of the Dauphin, 
these qualities of justice, clarity, and an exact respect for the 
truth are specially needed, as is also the detective-like power 
of following a clue and cf constructing a close chain of 
ratiocination from the facts. 

It is a relief to learn that the unfortunate child of Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette was not starved, ill-treated, nor tortured 
in the way we were led to suppose by many of the earlier his- 
torians of the Revolution. It is true, however, that the unfor- 
tunate child was deliberately induced, or rather debauched, into 
supporting the filthy, atrocious, and ridiculous inventions of the 
men who accused, tried, and executed his unhappy mother. 
It is also true, no doubt, that the colour given to these accu- 
sations by the alleged testimony of the son in the last resort 
helped to bring about the execution of the Queen. The accu- 
sations in question were not pressed and in effect were dropped, 
but they tended to create a bad atmosphere at the trial. They 
gave a sort of excuse to the jurors to bring in a verdict of 
“ Guilty ” and to the judges to impose the death sentence. 

That the boy was neither starved nor tortured wes due to 
the fact that on the death of his father he became an important 
pawn in the political game. The Terrorists lived in perpetual 
fear of a counter-revolution. A Jacobin who believed, as, for 
example, Hébert believed, that the game of blood and torture 
was too good to last, very naturally wanted to hedge a little, 
"Translated by Frederic Lees, 
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If he could show he had done a kindness to the boy, who had 
become Louis XVII. on the execution of Louis XVI., he would 
possess what might prove a valuable asset when his side went 
under. Thus the person of the Dauphin was a_poli- 
tical trading counter of no little value. It might possibly 
bring a huge sum of money to the owner. Again, the Dauphin 
was valuable as a hostage. This was recognized, not merely 
by the chief representatives of the Paris Commune, Hébert 
and Chaumette, but by Robespierre, Saint-Just and their 
faction. It is possible, indeed, that one of the reasons which 
hastened the guillotining of the two leaders of the Commune 
was that Robespierre wanted to get possession of the body of 
the child. It is significant that the moment their heads were 
off a representative of Robespierre went to the Temple. And 
now comes the strangest part of this strange story. Robespierre’s 
emissary found a boy prisoner, but in all probability he also 
found that it was not the Dauphin, but a substitute. The real 
Dauphin had been smuggled out of the Temple under the Hébert- 
Chaumette régime and conveyed to some secret: place, either 
because of money paid down by a rich banker who was acting 
for the French Royalists or the Austrian Royal Family, or else 
because Hébert and Chaumette wanted to be the only people 
in the world who could produce the King of France at call 
supposing the Republic failed. In this context a very curious 
point must be noted. First Robespierre, and later Barras, 
representing the Directory, could not afford to acknowledge that 
they did not possess the real Dauphin, but only a sham one. 
To do so would have been to.admit they had lost a most valuable 
possession. Accordingly, though they had been tricked, they 
were obliged to keep up the deception and become parties to it. 

Tt is quite possible that. there were two false Dauphins. The 
first was either smuggled away or else died. The second 
prisoner was probably a deaf-and-dumb boy procured from some 
asyluin or else a slum child. He no doubt actually died in 
prison. The deaf-and-dumbness was an ably devised pre- 
caution. When the boy was questioned, as we know from some 
of the reports that he was, he made no reply. If he had replied 
to the questions the seeret would, of course, have been very 
soon found. out. His dumbness prevented him giving the 
conspiracy away. Another fact upon which M. Lendtre relies, 
and as we think wisely, to prove the falsification is that when the 
wretched deaf-and-dumb boy did die, the surgeons made an 
autopsy of so terribly complete a kind that no one would ever have 
been able to identify the remains. The skull was sawn through 
and the face mutilated beyond recognition. Further, the body 
was first buried in a common trench and then the remains 
were removed to some other place, but exactly where has never 
been discovered. 

There were, of course, several lads who claimed to be Louis 
XVIL.; but M. Lenétre, though he deals minutely with the 
most important, shows, we think, conclusively that none of 
them went anywhere near making good his claim. There 
were, however, in one instance, several “‘ odd,” or indeed inex- 
plicable, circumstances. One very important and curious fact 
comes out in the course of M. Lenétre’s criticism of the 
evidence. That evidence shows clearly that there was some- 
body, and somebody with a great deal of power and money, 
who was desperately anxious to prevent the true story of what 
happened to the Dauphin coming out, and especially the facts 
as to what we may call the first translation cf the Dauphin. 
It is alleged on what seem fairly good grounds that Barras, on 
the very day after the 9th Thermidor, 7.¢., on the 10th, went 
to the Temple and saw the child. Soon after he is believed to 
have handed him over to Petitval, the rich Royalist banker and 
the owner of the Chateau of Vitry-sur-Seine. Petitval is said to 
have financed the revolution of the 9th Thermidor, and in return 
for his help he stipulated that he should receive the person of the 
Dauphin. But when later the Dauphin was officially declared 
to have died in the Temple and his death was publicly announced, 
Petitval was furious. He believed himself to have been tricked, 
and threatened exposure, and it was with difficulty that he was 
persuaded to keep quiet for a time. At any rate, that is the 
supposition or working hypothesis of M. Lendétre. The only 
facts we know are horrible in the extreme. After telling the 
story that we have summarized, M. Lendtre proceeds :— 

“These are mere explanations—hazardous ones we must 
confoss—of the foilowing brutal fact. On the morning of April 
2Ist, 1796, the inhabitants of the Chétcau of Vitry-sur-Seine 


did not wake up. They were all dead. Mme. Duchambon, 
Petitval’s mother-in-law, lay in her bed with her throat cut. 








Two of her lady friends stopping at the chateau, 

lady’s maids, had been Aa oe by sabre a on a 
one of them being separated from the body. Petitval’s body 
with shattered skull, was discovered on a pathway of the pa - 
His valet-de-chambre had been struck down on the steps leo di, : 
to the front door. Altogether ‘eight or nine nersant 
had perished.’ Several servants, who had hidden thuunsdives 
or run away, had survived, including @ waiting-maid on 
wild with terror, had passed through the band of assassins 
carrying in her arms a young child, Petitval’s son, Nothing 
had been stolen from the chateau. The newspapers mentioned 
this butchery very summarily, and we should know nothing 
more on the subject if we did not possess the report of the vere 
sitting of the Directory at which the causes and circumstances 
of the murder were discussed. Ah! the five Directors had no 
flattering illusions regarding certain of their former colleagues 
of the Convention! They agreed in charging with the Vitry. 
sur-Seine assassination the representatives who, after havinw 
received Petitval’s money, had knowingly lured him on. Tho 
banker had threatened to denounce publicly the shameless 
swindle of which he was the victim. Rewbel stated the matter 
clearly : ‘ Petitval has been killed, not only in order to avoid 
the payment of debts due to him but also in order to seize 
documents he possessed, and prevent revelations.’ Moreover 
skilful detectives, Dossanville and Asvedo, had known for somo 
time past that ‘powerful men had decided on the banker's 
death.’ The Directors were so little acquainted with the reasons 
for this slaughter that Barras, giving a few details of the crime, 
told his colleagues that ‘the lady’s maid who looked after the 
child you know had her head cut off.’ They decided, however, 
to let justice ‘follow its course ’—which stopped short before 
the first inquiries ; in such sort that none of the documents of 
the legal inquiry conducted by the justice of the peace were 
published and the exact number and names of the victims were 
kept secret. As to ‘the child you know,’ he had left Vitry. 
sur-Seine perhaps several months before the massacre. ‘There 
is nothing to show in the dialogue of the Directors that they 
concerned themselves about either him or the placo where he 
was; in their opinion he was evidently a person of little im- 
portance, and this indifference again shows that none of the 
governors believed in the royal individuality of the guest sheltered 
for some time past by the unfortunate chatelain of Vitry.” 


We wish we could find space to quote more from this inter- 
esting book. Probably the exact truth will never be known. 
One reason is, we think, obvious. The moment Napoleon came 
to the throne, it was very important that mystery should surround 
the fate of the Dauphin. If the Dauphin were really dead, 
then no claim could possibly be better than that of Louis XVIII. 
But Louis XVIII. was not a popular man with a large section 
of the Royalists. Therefore, if a doubt existed as to whether 
he was the real “ King of France,” there was sure to be weakness 
and discontent. Accordingly, Napoleon was by no means 
inclined to discourage the idea that the Dauphin was still some- 
where in existence and could, if Louis XVIII. got on to the 
French throne, be produced to discomfit the royal cynic. A 
usurper always finds the existence of two pretenders to the 
throne on which he sits very advantageous. The fact is sure 
to split the opposition. 

Even Louis XVIII., when he came to the throne, was not 
anxious to dive too deeply into the mystery, unless, of course, 
he could prove absolutely the death of the Dauphin. If he had 
made inquiries which in the end failed to give absolute proof 
of the Dauphin’s death, i.e., unless he found the body and had 
it identified beyond doubt, he would have been in an awkward 
position. Still, the mystery remains a very fascinating one, 
and has been made distinctly more fascinating by the horrible 
new story of the Chateau of Vitry-sur-Seine with which we have 
been dealing. When, if ever we reach the period of Grand 
Guignol films we recommend “The Massacre at the Chateau of 
Vitry-sur-Seine”’ as a subject, the Chateau is in existence, 
and the photograph in the present volume shows it to be a most 
fascinating piece of architecture. 

J. Sr. Lor SrrRacuey. 





RECENT HAPPENINGS IN PERSIA.* 

THe adventures of the Coalition Government in Middle Eastern 
policy have been so overshadowed by events ncarer to our 
own door that it has only been at moments of crisis, like the 
Mesopotamian rebellion of 1920, that the veil enshrouding them 
has been for a moment drawn aside. Mr. J. M. Balfour fear- 
lessly tears it asunder and explains many things hitherto hidden 
from the British public. 

It is sad to reflect that our rulers, by proper forethought 
at the time of the Armistice, might have saved the taxpayer 
a shilling on the Income-tax; instead, apparently owing to 
lack of co-ordination between the Treasury and the spending 
departments, they launched out all over the Middle East inte 
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an orgy of extravagant imperialism regardless of the danger 
of national bankruptcy. In Mesopotamia, Palestine and Persia 
the British Government bit off more than it could chew, and is 
still suffering from the resultant indigestion. 

After the War Persia was clearly in so parlous a state, admin- 
jstratively and. financially, that her only hope of salvation lay 
in reorganization by a foreign Power, a fact which was recog- 
nized by the more enlightened Persians. But her persistent 
nationalist feeling and latent xenophobia were not diminished 
by the spectacle of the Allies squabbling over the prostrate 
body of the Turkish Empire and by the continuation of the 
protectorate in Egypt. At the same time, British prestige in 
Persia stood at its zenith and our armies were acting as a bufier 
against the detested Russians. On such delicate ground angels 
might well have feared to tread; not so Lord Curzon, who 
negotiated an Agreement with Persia in so secret a manner 
that most Persians began at once to search for its ulterior 
motive. Their suspicions were aggravated by the subsequent 
revelation of a particularly unsavoury piece of bribery. Mr. 
Balfour does not suggest that he shares in suspicions of 
Lord Curzon’s motives; but, assuming that the Agreement 
was really designed for the benefit of Persia, the anxiety of the 
Foreign Office to force the brimstone and treacle down the throat 
of the reluctant patient did not tend to calm Persian nervousness. 
Even so, Persia might have submitted to her regeneration at 
our hands had we been prepared to guarantee her immunity 
from her Bolshevik neighbour; but the evacuation of the 
Caucasus and Caspian a month after the signature of the pact, 
and our headlong retreat from Enzeli before the Bolshevik army 
in May, 1920, so shook her confidence that she can hardly be 
blamed for her subsequent coquetting with Moscow. Successive 
Governments avoided summoning Parliament and put off the 
fatal day of ratification until matters were brought to a head 
by the threatened withdrawal from Kazvin of General Iron- 
side’s force, and the consequent risk of Bolshevik invasion. 
At this moment a young journalist and reformer, named Seyyid 
Zia-ed-Din, combined with some discontented soldiers and 
brought off a coup d’élat which placed him at the head of 
affairs. 

The history of his honest, if somewhat amateurish, attempt 
at reform shows how difficult must be the task of European 
advisers in such a country. The only career in which a young 
Persian gentleman may decently engage is one of political 
intrigue ; office is only sought in order that its sweets may be 
enjoyed and that enough may be put by for the rainy days 
of opposition. Nepotism is rampant, and Government offices 
are overstaffed to a degree which would shock even the most 
hardened critics of the Geddes Axe. Moreover, there is among 
Fastern peoples none of our Western abstract love of justice 
and liberty. The Seyyid’s Government therefore found itself 
in opposition to every vested interest in the country, from the 
Shah down to the Armenian wine-merchants, and, through the 
intrigues of the former with the Minister of War, fell after three 
months of office. The Gilbertian element, never far below the 
surface in Persia, was promptly supplied by his successor, 
who stepped out of prison into the local Downing Street and 
under pressure from the Soviet Envoy dismissed all the 
remaining British officials from the Persian service. Thus the 
only legacy of British policy was an intense anti-British campaign 
led by our former friends; and the British Government was 
left to realize the truth of the Eastern proverb that ‘“ he who 
sleeps on the bosom of a goat spends the rest of his life in picking 
off the fleas.” 

Mr. Balfour is convinced that the cardinal error of our policy 
lay in ignoring the geographical position and power of Russia 
in North Persia. He holds that “ British interests, whether 
political or commercial, are confined to the south, while in the 
north they are non-existent.” We should therefore consolidate 
our influence in the Oil country round the Persian Gulf and leave 
to Russian influence those parts of the country where she must 
naturally predominate. It is a sad outlook for Persia, though 
perhaps she has deserved no better fate. 

Mr. Balfour has some nasty things to say of most people, 
whether British, Persian, French, American, Jew or Bolshevik, 
and he says them with gusto, but he is very economical of praise. 
His book is racily written and spiced with excellent anecdotes 
and covers a very wide ground. His experiences in the Persian 
Ministry of Finance throw a lurid light on the corruption which 
has led Persia to utter bankruptcy, and the book should be 
tead by all who are interested in the Middle East, 








INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGES.* 

PROFESSOR GUERARD, of San Francisco, has written an interest. 
ing book, enlivened here and there with flashes of humour, 
on the old problem of an international or universal language. 
He starts with the highly disputable theory that men who speak 
the same language are less likely to fight one another than those 
who speak different languages. He proceeds to rule out the 
natural languages—French, English, a compound of French and 
English, and Latin—as unsuitable for the purpose in view. 
Then he gives a detailed account of the various artificial languages 
that have been invented from time to time, especially within 
the last half century. The so-called “philosophical” languages, 
which were intended to express ideas in a notation compre- 
hensible to any educated person in any country—like the fornmlae 
of modern chemistry—may be disregarded. They are, to put 
it plainly, too grotesque to deserve consideration. One over- 
ingenious inventor drew up a list of all pronounceable mono- 
syllables containing five letters or less, and then assigned to 
each an arbitrary meaning. ‘“ Pnabs,’ for example, meant 
“ abdication,” and ‘‘ Mrolm ” meant “‘ to be abundant.”’ Another 
man worked on the lines of the Dewey decimal system used in 
cataloguing books :— 

“a indicates inorganic objects, ab material objects, aba simple 

bodies or elements; then we have ababa, oxygen; aabe, 
hydrogen ; ababi, nitrogen, etc., down to abate, osmium.” 
In this algebraic tongue, we are told, “efageco”’ signifies 
“mustard.” Such follies, at any rate, have been avoided by 
the authors of Volapiik, Esperanto and its revised form known 
as Ido, the artificial languages of the Neo-Romanic group such 
as Idiom Neutral and Pan-Roman, and the various proposals 
for a modernized and simplified Latin such as ‘‘ Latino sine 
Flexione ’? or Romanal, which Professor Guérard is inclined to 
prefer. 

The historical treatment of the subject shows that these 
languages, like Jonah’s gourd, flourish for a time and then wither 
away. Volapiik, for example, was invented by Schleyer, a 
Roman Catholic priest in Baden, in 1880. It was received with 
rapture by many simple-minded people. By 1889 three world- 
congresses had been held. There were 283 Volapiik clubs, 
316 textbooks and twenty or thirty periodicals in this queer 
compound of German, French and English, with a grammar so 
elaborate that a Volapiik verb could take 505,440 different 
forms. Enthusiasts said that a million persons used Volapiik ; 
Professor Guérard thinks that Schleyer had at least 200,000 
disciples. But the craze lasted little more than ten years. 
Volapiik did not outlive its inventor, who died in 1911. Espe- 
ranto, the invention of Zamenhof, a Polish Jew, appeared in 
1887, and seems to have more vitality than its rival. Professor 
Guérard attributes its success in part to its conservatism, in 
part to its “ missionary fire ” for the ideal of human brotherhood. 
But the imposing statistics put forward by the Esperantists do 
not seem very convincing when we recall the meteoric rise and 
fall of Volaptik. Moreover, the Esperantists have been weakened 
by the secession of a party advocating the superiority of a 
reformed Esperanto known as Ido—the joint production of 
M. de Beaufront, M. Conturat and Professor Jespersen. The 
Lord’s Prayer in this jargon begins thus :— 

“ Patro nia, qua esas en la cielo, tua nomo santigesez; tua 
regno advenez; tua volo facesez quale en la cielo, tale anke 
sur la tero.”’ 

The cynic will ask why such a language is to be regarded as 
easier or simpler than French or English or Latin, and he will 
ask in vain. 

The various proposals for a simplified Latin point the truer 
way. If there is a demand for a universal language, it comes 
only from educated people, and they might learn Latin just as 
easily as any of the arbitrary corruptions of Latin which are put 
forward. In Romanal, for instance, the Lord’s Prayer begins :—- 

“ Patro nostri, qui est in cieles, sanctificat estas nomine tui, 
advenias regne tui, fias volite tui, sicut en ciele, et en terre.” 
Yet to an Englishman or an American such @ dialect offers no 
advantage as compared with the simple Latin of the Vulgate :— 
sanctificetur nomen tuum ; 


“ Pater noster qui es in coelis ; é . 
sicut en coelo et 


adveniat regnum tuum. Fiat voluntas tua ; 
in terra.” 

The real language, fortified by a tradition of two thousand 
years, seems to us to be superior in every respect. The fact is 


that Professor Guérard and many other advocates of artificial 
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tongues greatly exaggerate the difficulty of Latin. They are 
thinking of Cicero and Tacitus, but the Latin of the Empire, 
still more the Latin of the Middle Ages, is infinitely easier to 
learn and to read than the Latin to which schoolboys are 
restricted. The Latin used by most of the Fathers and most of 
our mediaeval chroniclers is perfectly straightforward. Take 
the following passage from St. Thomas Aquinas on Faith :— 


*Primum quod est necessarium Christiano est fides, sine 
qué nullus dicitur fidelis Christianus. Fides autem facit 
quatuor bona. Primum est quod per fidem anima conjungitur 
Deo: nam per fidem anima Christiana facit quasi quoddam 
matrimonium cum Deo: ‘Sponsabo te mihi in fide.’ Et inde 
est quod quando homo baptizatur, primo confitetur fidem, 
cum dicitur ei: ‘Credis in Deum ?’ quia baptismus est primum 
sacramentum fidei. Et ideo dicit Dominus: ‘ Qui crediderit 
et baptizatus fuerit salvus erit.’ Baptismus enim sine fide 
non prodest. Et ideo sciendum est quod nullus est acceptsu 
a Deo sine fide. ‘Sine fide impossibile est placere Deo.’ Et 
ideo dicit Augustinus super illud, ‘Omne quod non est ex fide, 
peceatum est: ubi non est aeternas et incommutabilis veritatis 
egnitio, falsa est virtus etiam in optimis moribus.’ ”’ 
or this passage from Adamnan’s account of St. Columba’s last 
days :— 

“Et inde egrediens, et monticellum monasterio super- 
eminentem ascendens, in vertice ejus pautulum stetit, et stans, 
ambas clevans palmas, suum benedixit coenobium his verbis, 
*Huic leco, quamquam angusto et vili, non tantum Scotorum 
reges, cum populis, sed etiam barbararum et exterarum gentium 
regnatores cum plebibus sibi subjectis, grandem et non medio- 
crem conferent honorem: a sanctis quoque etiam aliarum 
ecclesiarum non mediocris veneratio conferetur.’ 

Post haec verba, de illo descendens monticello, et ad 
monasterium revertens, sedebat in tugurio Psalterium scribens ; 
et ad illum tricesimi tertii psalmi versiculum perveniens ubi 
scribitur, ‘Inquirentes autem Dominum non deficient omni 
bono,’ ‘ Hic,’ ait, ‘in fine cessandum est paginae: quae vero 
sequitur Baithereus scribat.’ Sancto convenienter congruit 
decessori novissimus versus quem scripserit, cui nunquam 
bona deficient aeterna: successori vero sequens aeque versus 
congruit, spiritualium doctori filiorum, ‘ Venite, filii, audite 
me, timorem Domini decebo ves.’ ” 

Any fourth-form boy who had read Caesar's Commentaries 
sould find such passages unexpectedly easy, and later Latin 
is often far simpler than that of Adamnan or the Angelic Doctor. 
Why, then, should we go to the trouble of inventing a new 
international tongue when we have in Latin a great and flexible 
language, capable of expressing all the ideas of the modern 
world as well as it expressed all the ideas of Europe in the past ? 





SIR HENRY ELLIOT’S MEMOIRS.* 
Tur late Sir Henry Elliot, whose long and distinguished diplo- 
matic career lasted from 1841 to 1884, left behind him at his 
death in 1907 some highly interesting memoirs, which are now 
published under the judicious editorship of his daughter. Sir 
Henry, in contradistinction to the modern diarist, believed so 
firmly in the old-fashioned ideas of reticence and decorum that 
he would not have his own version of a notorious episode in Near 
Eastern diplomacy published so long as the widow of the col- 
league whom he had reason to blame was living. The cynic 
may say that the delay of forty years caused by this nice sense 
of courtesy has deprived the affair of all its interest and that Sir 
Henry would have done better to make a scandal at once, in 
accordance with the new canons of etiquctte. Yet the few who 
eare for historic truth will be convinced by this incident that 
Sir Henry Elliot was an honest man whose word can be trusted, 
though his opinions were perhaps mistaken. The case in 
question was that of a despatch from the British Vice-Consul at 
Adrianople in June, 1876, describing the atrocities perpetrated 
by Bashi-Bazouks on the Bulgarian insurgents. The despatch 
was sent to the Daily News by its Constantinople correspondent, 
the late Sir Edwin Pears, but was not transmitted to the Foreign 
Office by the Ambassador. Sir Henry Elliot, who had repre- 
sented Great Britain at Constantinople from 1867, was bitterly 
denounced by Mr. Gladstone's section of the Likeral Party for 
suppressing the truth about the Bulgarian outrages. He was 
also severely blamed by Lord Beaconsfield for keeping the 
Foreign Office in the dark and thus causing the Prime Minister, 
through lack of official information, to underrate the gravity of 
the situation in Bulgaria. We now learn that Sir Henry was 
guiltless. He had not received the despatch. Sir Philip 
Francis, our Consul-General at Constantinople, was painfully 
conscious of the gulf that yawned—and still yawns—bet ween the 
Consular Service and the Diplomatic Service, and stood upon his 
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rights. He would not allow Vice-Consuls to correspond directly 
with the Embassy, and exercised his own discretion in passing 
their reports on to the Embassy. When Mr. Dupuis, our Vice. 
Consul at Adrianople, sent his report on the outrages to the 
Consul-General, Sir Philip Francis showed it to his friend Pears 
but not to his colleague or official superior, the Ambassador. 
Thus the despatch reached the Daily News but not the Embassy. 
Sir Philip Francis died a few months later, and his successor did 
not find the suppressed document till two years after, when it 
was at last forwarded to London. Sir Henry Elliot tore in 
silence the abuse showered upon him rather than wound the 
feelings of the widowed Lady Francis by stating that her huskand 
had been guilty of a serious dereliction of duty. It was Quixotic 
conduct on his part, no doubt, but it showed him to be a 
true gentleman. 

Sir Henry Elliot's account of his expericnces in Turkey is well 
worth reading. He believed firmly in the honesty of the better 
Turks like Midhat Pasha and would have given them a chance 
to reform the corrupt and incompetent administration. He had 
a profound mistrust of the Russian Government who, he declares, 
worked up the Serbian, Bosnian and Bulgarian insurrections by 
skilful propaganda and also checkmated all Turkish efforts at 
reform. He maintains that the Turkish atrocities were grossly 
exaggerated and cites the evidence of the late Mr. Walter Baring, 
whom he sent to inquire on the spot. Mr. Baring found that 
the numbers of the victims had been multiplied tenfold, and 
that the Bulgars had brought their fate upon themselves by 
rising in arms—with Russian support—and massacring many 
unsuspecting Turks with all the brutality that they displayed in 
Serbia during the late war. Furthcr, the Sultan was preverted 
from sending regular troops to restore order by the remonstiances 
of the Russian Ambassador, and therefore armed the Moslem 
peasantry, who could not be controlled in their desire for 
revenge. We may disagree with Sir Henry Elliot's belief in the 
better Turks and yet concur in his view that there were two sides 
to the Bulgarian horrors, though the British public was induced 
by the Opposition to see only one side. It is well for the Balkan 
peoples that they have been freed from Turkish misrule 
although the whirligig of time has now brought many Libera!s 
over to the side of a Turkish tyranny far more brutal than that 
which Mr. Gladstone denounced in 1876—but the actual measures 
which led to the intervention of Russia in 1877 will net hear 
close examination. The Turks were—there can be little doubt 
—deliberately provoked to commit atrocities so thai the 
Panslavists in Russia might have a good cause for declaring war. 
We need not question Mr. Gladstone’s sincerity in denouncing 
these atrocities, but we may legitimately doubt whether, had 
he been in office, he would have been moved to such a display 
of passionate indignation as he gave in the capacity of an 
unofficial leader of the Opposition. 

Sir Henry Elliot, who was born in 1817 and had his first taste 
of official duties as private seerctary to Sir John Franklin, 
Governor of Tasmania, between 1836 and 1840, was Minister at 
Naples in 1860 during the famous revolution promoted by 

‘aribaldi. His plain-spoken account of the affair, in private 
letters to his brother, is a useful corrective to the accepted 
versions. He does not seck to disguise his profound contempt 
for the young King Francis II., Bomba’s son, and for his corrupt 
and feeble Court. The Neapolitan Bourbons were, indeed, past 
praying for. But our Minister had a very poor opinion of the 
revolutionaries and evidently believed that neither the Sicilians 
nor the Neapolitans would ever have shaken off their weak 
tyrants without the help of a few resolute men from the North. 
He maintained that Garibaldi, whom he was inclined to despise 
as a theatrical braggart, could not have overcome the resistance 
of the few faithful Bourbon troops at Capua and Gaéta had not 
the Sardinians hastily advanced to the rescue. The Britizh 
Garibaldian volunteers fought well, he admitted, but were an 
undisciplined set of men who “ distinguished themselves in a 
truly national manner by getting drunk and disorderly” in 
Naples. Sir Henry Elliot disliked Cavour’s methods of reuniting 
Italy and maintained that he had given every sort of underhand 
assistance to Garibaldi—lIctting him “steal” heavy guns from 
the Genoa arsenal and so on—while openly professing dis- 
approval of the hero of Marsala. Yet in face of the wavering 
French Emperor, who could not decide whether to favour or 
oppose the revolutions in Southern Italy, Cavour’s devious 
tactics were comprehensible if not in accordance with our 
British liking for honesty and straightforwardness. Sir Henry 
Elliot, as Minister to Greece, just missed the deposition of 
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King Otho in 1862, but was actively concerned in the diplomatic 
contest which preceded the election of King George. Altogether 
his memoirs are both instructive and amusing. 





THE SCIENCE OF WEATHER.* 

“TwerE are many classes of the community to whom the 
weather conditions are of the utmost importance.” These 
words, with which Dr. Geddes begins the lucid and compre- 
hensive work which he modestly calls “‘ an introductory treatise 
on Meteorology,” hardly go far enough. Living as we do 
in an island whose geographical situation makes its weather 
probably less easily calculable than that of any other country 
in the world, we have some excuse for a preoccupation which 
extends from the duke to the dustman. Foreigners find it 
difficult to understand why, when two Englishmen meet in any 
part of the globe, their first remark is generally that it is a fine 
day—or otherwise. In people who live in a place like Mendoza, 
where six months of successive fine days bring the dust in the 
roads up to the axle of a car, or Iquique, where they used to 
date from “the year when it rained,” as Californians date from 
the earthquake, this engaging habit provokes a mild scorn. 
But even a brief residence in England makes it comprehensible 
enough. 

The part of Dr. Geddes’s book which will be read with most 
interest by the layman is naturally, therefore, the last chapter, 
which gives a very intelligible account of the methods now 
adopted for predicting changes in the weather. From the 
earliest times men have tried to establish an empirical system 
of weather forecasting, fragments of which still survive in 
Elihu’s assertion that ‘ fair weather cometh out of the North,” 
or in such rhymes as :— 

‘Evening red and morning grey 

Are sure signs of a fine day.” 
But scientific meteorology was only possible after the advent 
of two necessary conditions: the invention of such instruments 
of precision as the barometer, the thermometer, ete., and the 
establishment of a set of observing stations at which regular 
and exact records of the weather changes were kept over a great 
part of the world. It was only within the nineteenth century 
that both conditions were fulfilled. The first serious attempt 
a‘ weather prediction in this country originated in 1855, when 
the Board of Trade established a meteorological department 
under the control of the famous Admiral Fitzroy, in consequence 
of the memorable storm which wrought so much havoc amongst 
ou shipping before Sebastopol. Later, this department was 
separated from the Board of Trade and became the Metcoro- 
logical Office, whose primary duty to the public is the prepara- 
tion and issue of the daily forecast of weather which is published 
in all our newspapers. This forecast is on the whole wonderfully 
trustworthy, though sometimes it still breaks down badly—a 
notable instance of such failure being afforded in the latter 
part of January last. 

Dr. Geddes tells us in his concluding chapter how the work 
isdone. The weather at any particular place and time is defined 
when fixed values are assigned to the meteorological elements, 
i.e., When the condition of the atmosphere is known as regards 
temperature, pressure, wind, humidity, cloud and precipitation. 
The forecaster must be in a position to say what changes are 
likely to take place within a certain time—usually twenty-four 
hours—as regards these various elements. To this end he must 
be provided with the most complete and accurate information 
possible regarding (a) the normal conditions prevailing in 
the region for which the forecast is intended, and (b) the state 
of the meteorological elements at a particular hour in that 
The normal conditions are derived from a long series 
of observations made in the area in question, combined with a 
general study of its geographical position, of the atmospheric 
circulation, ocean currents, ete. The detailed information 
under (4) is obtained periodically from a large number of observ- 
ing stations scattered over the area in question, all in telegraphic 
or telephonic communication with the central office in which 
the forecast is prepared. In the British meteorological service 
these stations are divided into three groups. At stations of the 
lirst order continuous records or hourly veadings are made of 
pressure, temperature, wind, sunshine and rainfall, together 
with cloud observations at fixed hours and notes of the general 


region, 
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weather. At stations of the second order observations are made 
at least twice daily, and at third order stations only once a day, 
At a few stations additional observations of the upper air are 
made by means of pilot balloons, kites or aeroplanes. Tho 
information thus obtained is telegraphed in code to the central 
office in London as soon as possible after the hours of 7 a.m., 
1 and 6 p.m., to which hours each set of observations is referred. 
As the telegrams come in they are decoded, and the values of 
the different meteorological elements are inserted on a chart 
of the area :— 

“In this way the state of the weather over the whole of tho 
British Isles at a given hour is known at the central office gener- 
ally within an hour of the time the observations are made. From 
this information a synchronous chart is prepared which enables 
the forecaster to see at a glance the distribution of the various 
meteorological elements at the hour of observation.” 


ee 


It is by means of these “synoptic charts” (as they are gencr- 
ally called) that the weather forecasts which appear in the 
newspapers are made :— 

“To complete the synoptic chart, observations are received 

from the countries of Western Europe, Spain, France, tho 
Netherlands, Germany, Denmark, Scandinavia, North-Western 
Russia, Iceland and the Faroe Islands, and also from the Azores. 
By international agreement all observations are made in this 
area at the same Greenwich mean time, in order that the observa- 
tions may be comparable. Additional information is also 
received by wireless from ships on the Atlantic, thereby 
completing the circle round the British Isles.” 
Dr. Geddes describes, in more detail than we have space to 
indicate, the nature of the information regarding existing weather 
conditions which is thus made available to the forecaster. As 
experience shows that the weather associated with an atmo- 
spheric depression moves, in a general way, with that depres- 
sion, though at the same time the pressure, temperature, etc., 
within the depression are themselves usually in a state of change, 
the forecaster has at least three points to consider: (1) how the 
pressure systems on the chart will move; (2) what changes are 
likely to take place within these systems; (3) what effect 
these changes will have on the weather conditions within the 
systems. Having made up his mind on these points, he is in a 
position to say what he considers the weather will be during 
the next twenty-four hours in any district within the area of his 
chart. As the weather is entirely different in the different 
quadrants of a depression, it has been found necessary to divide 
the United Kingdom into no fewer than twenty districts, for each 
of which a daily forecast is issued. 

Dr. Geddes points out that a Jarge number of synoptic charts 
display the existence of certain well-defined types of weather, 
seven of which include practically the whole of British weather 
conditions. The one of which we hear with most pleasure is 
the anticyclonic type, usually associated with light and variable 
winds, cloudless skies and prolonged fine weather; it was 
very much in evidence last summer. An interesting detail is 
the tendency of a weather type to continue, leading to the well- 
established but not generally known fact that the chances are 
in favour of any given day being fine after a period of fine days, 
and wet after a period of wet days. Dr. Geddes goes on to 
give some valuable and clearly expressed hints for local fore- 
casting, by means of which any intelligent owner of a barometer 
can make himself a fairly accurate weather prophet. The reader 
who masters the whole of this well-arranged and clearly written 
book may boast that he has a singularly exact knowledge of the 
problems and methods of modern meteorology. Along with it 
we can heartily commend the detailed account of the rainfall 
of our islands,? and the methods employed in its observation, 
which Mr. Salter writes with the highest authority, as the present 
superintendent of the British Rainfall Organization ; he gives a 
simple and interesting presentation of the various scientific 
questions involved. Mr. Clarke's full and fascinating treatise 
on clouds? illustrates the international classification of cloud- 
forms with the aid of nearly a hundred admirable photographs 
and diagrammatic sketches. Sir Napier Shaw’s preface vouches 
for its merit as a scientific study, and we can add from personal 
experience that the careful study of such a book will add 
immensely to the interest of a country walk when any type 
of weather except the anticyclonic is in force. 





THE HOME LIFE OF SWINBURNE.* 
To those who, like the present writer, have an ardent desire to 
know, in the words of the Just So Stories, “ what the crocodile 
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had for dinner,’ Mrs. Watts-Dunton’s book will be a delight. 
It will also please those more sophisticated people who are best 
amused by the exercise of reading between the lines. This 
record in its shrewd artlessness is as informing and almost as 
entertaining as Mr. Max Beerbohm’s exquisitely artful essay 
on what he saw at “The Pines.” What a subject for a comedy 
—a very sympathetic comedy—this society of three! Here is 
Mr. Watts-Dunton in a sentence :— 


“ Such was the daily routine, and my husband was anxious 
that it should be observed with the most religious particularity. 
Any slight departure from the daily round affected Walter 
more than it affzcted his friend. My husband never exhibited 
any signs of annoyance or impatience, but I, who read him, 
knew. For himself it mattered nothing. All his fear was lest 
the Bard should be ‘ put out’ by any slight departure from the 
appointed happenings.” 

Then there was Swinburne who, in pursuance of this carefully 
planned daily routine, went out in all weathers, but never would 
take an overcoat, umbrella or gloves :— 


“Ono might as well have offered an umbrella to an antelope 
or mountain goat.” 


And then the author of the present book, who, out of her bound- 
less admiration, married Mr. Watts-Dunton from her school- 
room when the “routine” had already been decided upon, and 
who was so sweetly good-natured that when she found that he 
enjoyed it, she punctually sat down every evening at six o’clock 
to hear the poet read Dickens aloud for an hour and a-half :— 


“ Next to that of his morning walk, six o’clock was the hour 
he anticipated with the greatest delight.” 

Here are a few trivia—typical plums from this fresh and 
delightful pie :— 

* About anything of a mechanical nature Swinburne had the 

most primitive ideas. . . . When for the first time I manipulated 
a soda-water syphon in his presence, he gazed fixedly at me, 
evincing considerable apprehension for my safety. I succeeded 
in releasing a gentle stream into my glass. When I stopped, he 
said with an accent of admiration and surprise, ‘ How cleverly 
you did that; I couldn’t have done it.” 
She describes how he would approach a refractory window-sash 
with the reluctance of one about to grasp a bunch of nettles. 
If he could not manage to open or shut it,as the case might be, 
he would “‘lurl at it a dazzling selection of epithets in at least 
three languages. It was a liberal education in swear words to 
hear him.” 

“Swinburne had his boots made of calf leather while Walter 

preferred a soft kid. Often when I was out walking with Walter 
1 would notice that he had on a pair of calf boots. I would say, 
‘You've got Swinburne’s ts on agam. Oh dear! Why 
will you not look?’ Walter would laughingly reply, ‘ And the 
joke of it is the poor boy can’t get his feet into a pair of mine.’ 
. . . Swinburne was always very plainly dressed, and I never 
saw him wearing any other sort of tie than a plain black silk 
one. At home, and sitting restfully in his chair with a book, 
he offered no mark for the caricaturist. But outside, when he 
had donned his wideawake, he somehow looked eccentric. For 
ene thing he braced his trousers too high; in his absence of 
mind, he would pull them above the ankles, showing several 
inches of white sock. Furthermore, he had a curious prancing 
gait, and a deliberate way of flinging out his feet before him as 
he trod the ground.” 
Over money affairs Swinburne was completely futile, and his 
publishers used to write him courteous letters remarking that 
he seemed to have lost their cheques whenever they noticed 
that he had not cashed them. She quotes one concerning a 
sum of about £200. 

“He would consign, in a burst of rhetoric, publishers and 
bankers, their methods and their persons, to every conceivable 
sort of Inferno. But this explosion would not be followed 
by any attempt to make a search for the missing document.” 
The action of that meticulousness which had arranged his 
daily routine was, however, to be seen in the arrangement of 
his room :— 

“ Passionate book-lover that he was, he had arranged his 
treasures very carefully. Everything was in its place. At a 
first glance the room seemed to contain little besides books, 
but however much they might monopolize one’s attention, it 
was impossible not to notice Swinburne’s duster. It was so 
very obtrusive that you wondered why the back of a cane- 
seated Empire chair was chosen for the display of the red and 
yellow-checked affair which hung over it. But there it was, 
en object of undignified importance, gaily disporting itself 
almost in the middle of the room. I learned that it was one of 
the poet’s little fads to have his own special duster always in 
sight, and easily got at whenever he had occasion to use it. 
And this was very often. He had a horror of even touching 
a dusty book, so, to be sure his library was kept in apple-pie 
order, he took the precaution of looking after his books himself. 
lf he wanted to show you any particular book, he would first 
of all see that not a speck was on it. I can see him now, duster 


in hand, going carefully over the edges and cover to satisfy 








ey 


himself that all was as it should be before placing the Volume 


in your hands.” 


We wonder if Mrs. Watts-Dunton ever quite bélieved that 
charges were grown-up? ™ 





THE INFERNO.* 

Tue translator, as his excuse for this new version of the Inferno, 
tells us that it isinlength of line and in rhythmic cadence in closs 
resemblance to the Terza Rima. Only the rhyme has been left 
out for reasons of freedom, giving the translator more Scope 
Probably no one translation will ever satisfy, and it wil] “ 
always best to read several in conjunction when we are trying 
to get close to the original. One merit of a version like My. 
Hooper's, which presents the original line for line, is that thoss 
who have a very slight knowledge of Italian can refer to the 
text without the misery of using a dictionary. Even a yery 
small acquaintance with the language of the poet seems to give 
a fiavour to a translation otherwise not obtainable. Mr. Hooper 
has given us some short and useful notes at the end of the book 
and at the beginning a table of contents of each canto, so that 
the text is unencumbered, but there is no index. The transla- 
tion is easy to read, and though the system of line for line causes 
some roughness, it also avoids that curse of translations, 
diffuseness. 





THE HISTORY OF HUMAN MARRIAGE. 
ProressoR WESTERMARCK has rewritten and expanded his 
well-known History of Human Marriage (Macmillan, 3 vols., 
84s. net) for a fifth edition, so that it is now thrice as large as 
the original issue of 1891. He has incorporated masses of new 
evidence—the account of marriage rites, for instance, fills over 
160 pages instead of 13—and he has prefixed an admirable 
introduction on methods of investigation. Unlike some anthro- 
pologists, the author insists on seeking the idea underlying the 
custom. He recognizes the value of psychology in interpreting 
strange and often repulsive practices. Moreover, customs that 
are similar may have grown out of entirely distinct beliefs and 
should not therefore be confused. Students will differ as te 
the precise value of these vast aggregations of facts, which seem 
often to give equal support to opposite conclusions. The author 
says that in his own researches in Morocco he never accepted 
information save that given by a native, and that he would not 
willingly use statements made about one tribe by members of 
other tribes. He admits that he becomes more and more 
distrustful of ethnographical evidence. Still, the accumulation 
and orderly presentation of innumerable pieces of testimony 
from all parts of the world in this book, and especially in this 
new edition, undoubtedly illuminate many difficult problems. 
Professor Westermarck deals with the biological aspect of the 
matter in his first volume, and discusses at great length the 
theory that promiscuity was the rule with primitive men. 
We are glad to find that he is more thoroughly convinced than 
ever of the falsity of that theory, which he regards as “ one of 
the most ‘unscientific ever set forth within the whole domain 
of sociological speculation.” In the second volume he discusses 
endogamy and exogamy, marriage by capture, consent or 
consideration, and marriage rites. In the third volume the 
main topics are monogamy, polygyny and polyandry. The 
two concluding chapters, which are of great interest and import- 
ance, deal with the duration of marriage and the right to dissolve 
it. The author does not regard divorce as the enemy of 
marriage :— 

“Tho existence of marriage does not depend on laws. If 
the main thesis of this work is correct, if marriage is not an 
artificial creation but an institution based on deep-rooted 
sentiments, conjugal and parental, it will last as long as these 
sentiments last. And should they ever cease to exist, no laws 
in the world could save marriage from destruction.” 

The list of authorities quoted fills 118 pages, and the index 
90 pages. The figures illustrate the author's painstaking 
industry and the comprehensive character of his masterly work. 








. a. ry r 
FICTION, 
—< —_—_ 
LORD DUNSANY’S NEW ROMANCE.T 
Lorp Dvunsany’s novel is a romance of the golden age of 
Spain, written in highly decorated prose. Even those who have 
® The Inferno of Dante Alighieri: @ New Rhythmical Version. By Henry 
Johu Hooper. London: Routledge. (5s. 
t The Chronicles of Rodriguez, Ly Lord Dunsany, 
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a limited appetite for the works of the more genteel picaresque 
and peripatetic school of writing will be bound to acknowledge 
that The Chronicles of Rodriguez are not without charm. Here 
and there the writing is amateurish ; especially is this notice- 
able in the occasional self-conscious breaking in of the first 

rson singular and of our sudden emergence from the atmosphere 
of the tale. The following passage is typical of what we mean :— 

“Morano’s expressions of gratitude wero in keoping with that 
flowery period in Spain, and might appear ridiculous were I 
to expose them to the eyes of an age in which one in Morano’s 
place on such an occasion would have merely said, ‘ Damned 
wood of you old nut, not half,’ and let the matter drop. I 
merely record therefore that Morano was grateful and so expressed 
himself.” 

Again, Lord Dunsany sometimes confuses its employment as 
ornament with the true use of simile for the attainment of 
greater sharpness and exactitude in a description. We recom- 
mend to him Mr. Middleton Murry’s book upon style, which is 
reviewed in another column. He is too often content to use 
the slipshod adjective, or to plunge into metaphors because he 
feels that a passage is a little bald. Lord Dunsany, though he 
sometimes achieves it, does not often use that highest sort of 
style which is taught by direct observation, he has only occa- 
sionally the touch which repristinates language and makes it 
shimmer like the scales of a newly caught mackerel. The 
Elizabethan age was the prime age of this faculty. Open 
Shakespeare almost at random and you will find examples of 
it. For instance, in King Lear the French King, when he hears 
that Lear has cast off Cordelia, says that he cannot believe 
that she who was “ the balm” of Lear’s age could in a moment 

“Commit a thing so monstrous to dismantle 
So many folds of faith.” 

But it would be ungracious to treat Lord Dunsany’s readable, 
pleasant book with a stern justice that should in this class of 
tale be only called down by affectation. Lord Dunsany tells 
his version of the “ Grateful Magician” legend very agreeably. 
The tale seems to have been the product of a genuine impulse and 
to have clothed itself in its elaborate style quite naturally. 
And that is something to be grateful for. 

There is a description at the end of the book of a ride through 
a forest which is charming :— 

“When Morano had packed up those few belongings that 
make a dwelling-place of any chance spot in the wilderness, 
they mounted the horses and rode away through sunlight and 
green leaves. They rode slow, for the branches were low over 
the path, and whoever canters in a forest and closes his eyes 
against a branch has to consider whether he will open them 
to be whipped by the next branch or close them till he bumps 
his head into a tree.” 

The bowmen of the King of the Shadowy Valley are building 
the magic castle layer by layer with huge, rough trees cut from 
the forest :— 

“ That evening Castle Rodriguez was fifteen feet high. And 

still the hundred bowmen hewed at the forest, bringing sunlight 
bright on to grass that was shadowed by oaks for ages. And at 
the end of the fifth day they began to roof the lower rooms 
and make their second floor: and still the castle grew a layer 
2 day. And now they began to heap up rocks in a mass of 
mortar against the wall on the outside, till a steep slope guarded 
the whole of the lower part of the castle against fire from any 
attacker if war should come that way, in any of the centuries 
that were yet to be: and the deep windows they guarded with 
bars of iron. The main doorway opened to the great hall, 
in which a pile of a few huge oaks was being transformed into 
&@ massive stair. Three figures of strange men held up this 
ceiling with their heads and uplifted hands, when the castle 
was finished ; but as yet the carvers had only begun their work, 
so that only here and there an eye peeped out, or a smile flickered, 
to give any expression to the curious faces of these fabulous 
ereatures of the wood, which were slowly taking their shape 
out of three trees whose roots were still in the earth below the 
floor.” 
In these scenes are perhaps the richest of the veins of phantasy ; 
though those who have travelled in modern Spain will enjoy the 
fantastic exaggeration with which “* La Garda,” the emissaries 
of justice, are described, while the duel, which is fought with 
the accompaniment of an obbligato frying-pan, is an amusingly 
treated piece of the correct stuff of the picaresque. 


Orner Novets.—Kate Curlew. By Christine Orr. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6d. net.)—The romance of a Scottish 
laird who proposed to one daughter of the manse and subse- 
quently fell in love with her elder sister. The poignant 
sufferings of the two girls, directly and indirectly caused by 
the religious mania of their father, are described with insight, 


7s. 





and the opening scene, the prayer-meeting at the manse, has 
all the elements of real drama. But perhaps the setting of the 
story, the sympathetic treatment of Scottish scenery and the 
artistic use of so many Scottish place-names, will outlive in 
memory the tragedies which they were intended merely 
to adorn.—Therese of the Revolution. By Lt.-Col. Andrew 
Haggard, D.S.0. (F. V. White & Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—There 
is more of history than of fiction in Colonel Haggard’s story 
of the part played in the French Revolution by Tallien’s 
beautiful wife. But the bare record of those days holds romance 
enough, and, as is here shown, can still stand re-writing and 
re-reading. The Go-Getter. By Peter B. Kyne. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.)—A sketch of an American business 
man’s methods of testing the allround efficiency of would-be 
employés. The American slang may leave the reader rather 
breathless, but the little book, which can be disposed of at a 
sitting, will be found to have a certain tonic effect upon the 
mind,——Ravensdene Court. By J. 8. Fletcher. (Ward, 
Lock. 7s. net.)—A very good story in which a young man 
who is engaged to catalogue a valuable library accidentally 
stumbles upon the trail of a double mystery. The idea is 
well worked out and the end is highly dramatic.—The Girl 
Who Waited. By Florence Warden. (Ward, Lock. 7s. net.)— 
Miss Warden has made it quite clear why the girl waited. The 
rich American, the secretary and the valet are also true to 
fictional type. But what about the hero? Why did he keep 
her waiting, and at such a risk ?——T’he Idealist. By John 
Owen. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—In this story 
of a great success, forgone for the sake of an ideal, the author 
has made geod use of the method of indirect narration perfected 
by Mr. Conrad. It is a political novel, with the Boer War 
as pivot, and as such is refreshing after a surfeit of fiction 
based on the greater struggle of later times. 








POETS AND POETRY. 
—_ 
WHAT IS STYLE ?* 
WHEN a writer sits down to discuss some aspect of literary 
technique he is almost always obliged to begin with a set of 
definitions. Scientific vocabularies are, to a certain extent, 
static—that, indeed, is their raison d'étre—but a literary vocabu- 
lary is like the Irishman’s notorious pig—I mean the one which 
ran about.so much that he couldn’t countit. Both the critic and 
the Irishman, in acknowledging this peculiarity in their subjecis, 
are probably divided equally between pride at its vitality and 
chagrin at the inconvenience which this liveliness causes. There 
is no doubt about it, our pig is thoroughly alive, and so Mr. 
Middleton Murry in his book, The Problem of Style, is obliged to 
concentrate much of his effort on making the word style stand 
still. “It is a word that slips from one sense into another unti 
the weary Aristacus has no more strength to grapple with ‘the 
old man of the sea.” ‘Style’ may mean idiosyncrasy, and is 
sometimes used quite indiscriminately as a term of praise, “ as 
though it were really a literary merit for an author to be recog- 
nizable at all times and all places in his work: on the whole, 
it is far more likely to be an impertinence.’ Then there is 
another theory current: that style is a matter of applied 
ornament. This, Mr. Middleton Murry tells us, he has traced 
down to the tradition of the rhetoric. Again, 
it may be used in the sense illustrated in these sentences :— 
““* Mr. Wilkinson’s ideas are interesting, but he must learn to 
‘You may call Marlowe 


school of 


write ; at present he has no style.’ 
bombastic ; you may even call him farcical; but one quality 
outweighs his bombast, his savagery and his faree—he has 
style.’ In the first, the writer probably meant the power of 
lucid exposition of a sequence of ideas. The word has yet 
another meaning; it is expressed in the phrase—The Grand 
Style. 

Having thus cleared the ground a little, Mr. Middleton Murry 
plunges into what practically amounts to a general treatise on 
the act of writing and the nature of the literary art in general, 
He is very firm in his conviction that the writer has nothing to 
do with abstract ideas ; his so-called philosophy is really nothing 
more than his emotional attitude towards life. This notion 
he illustrates very well, instancing, for example, the fact that we 
should not expect that, because a man wrote a tragedy, he was 
necessarily a pessimistic philosopher. Coming down to matterg 





* The Problem of Styl. ~ By J, Middk ton Murry. London : Humphrey 
Milford. [6s. 6d. net.) 
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of rather more detail, he discusses interestingly the question 
of how we can decide whether a given conception ought to be 
expressed in prose or in verse. Like all sensible men he holds, 
of course, that the distinction is not a tremendously funda- 
mental one and is often merely a matter of fashion, instancing 
on one hand Massinger, who merely wrote blank verse 
because it was the fashion to do so; and Mr. Hardy, who, 
though attracted toward poetry, wrote novels in his prime 
because this was the popular form, and by use of it he could 
get a hearing. There is no space here to go into the arguments 
by which Mr. Middleton Murry proceeds, but the conclusion at 
which he arvives is that, on the whole, elaborate concepts such 
as the plot of a novel like Anna Karanina are better expressed 
in prose, 2 medium whose effects are made slowly, while brief, 
vivid, personal reactions are more successfully expressed in verse. 
You could not possibly make a piece of prose out of Burns’ “ My 
love is like a red, red rose.” But it is largely the very simplicity 
of the thought which makes it one of the most lovely songs in 
the world. The poet relies upon the hypnotic effects of rhyme 
and metre. 

A good many of the points in The Problem of Style could, I 
think, have been better illustrated had Mr. Murry written less 
exclusively from the point of view of a writer. The next advance 
that is made in the art of criticism will be achieved, I think, by 
the simple device of turning our subject-matter round and, instead 
of only considering the poem direct, of studying the readers’ 
reactions to it. There must always be this alternation in any 
sort of even mildly scientific inquiry ; in medicine the student's 
centre of attention is always shifting from the laboratory to 
the patient’s bedside. The time has come when literary criticism 
has been long enough with its alembies and crucibles, and now 
a great deal could be learnt from a study of the patient’s symp- 
toms. But to return to Mr. Middleton Murry. The conclusion 
that he finally reaches about sty.c is a new and an interesting 
one. A “good style” really springs from refined and 
tenacious sense perceptions. He illustrates this view by 
quotations from both ancient and modern writers—from 
Shakespeare to Miss Katherine Mansfield. From those who 
have, in addition to these acute perceptions, what I will 
loosely call the “literary sense,” we get a revivilication of 
language. With the true stylists metaphor and simile are no 
added ornaments. They use comparisons and similes because 
their thought is too exact to be expressed in the coarse medium 
of a direct statement. When Shakespeare wrote the passage 
which begins 

“On such a night stood Dido . . .” 

he could have imparted his picce of information about what 
sort of weather it was in no other way. A plain statement 
about an anti-cyclone and the phases of the moon would have 
left out the thing that was chiefly impertant and remarkable 
about that night. Mr. Murry’s advice to a young writer would 
be to go out and look and listen, and so find the words in | 
which to enmesh the thin illusive stuff of thought. 

I shall not have given the reader a correct idea of the charm 
of Mr. Middicton Murry’s book if I do not mention his 
excellent analyses and culogies of one or two passages from 
Shakespeare and Milton. It is refreshing to hear judicious 
ptaise of Shakespeare and to feel that here is a man for whom all 
the Bardolaters in the world cannot spoil the great Elizabethan. 

A. WILLIAMs-ELLIs. 


BOOKS OF THE 
_—<__—_ 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review] 


SOME WEEK, 





The New York Survey Graphic for April (30 cents) devotes 





its whole space—some eighty pages—to articles by various 
hands on the American coa! industry, with many excellent | 
illustrations. The Bureau of Industrial Research has assisted | 
the editors to obtain statements of the case from the different 
standpoints for the benefit of people who do not read technical 
reports and who cannot find elsewhere such detailed exposition 
ofacomplex problem. The geological distribution of bituminous 
coal in America, as explained, for instance, in the New York 
Independent for April 1st, might have been dealt with to explain 
the acute competition between the different coalfields. In the 
main, however, the various aspects of the question are fully 





and not unfairly stated. The miners’ case receives spccial 
attention. 


English readers would find it hard to believe Ma, 





Powers Hapgood’s account of towns—apparently in West 
Virginia—owned by colliery companies who exercise the yi ht 
of excluding or expelling any persons of whom they do + 
approve. 








The Gloucester Journal is to be congratulated on com 
its second century under the original title with which it appeared 
on April 9th, 1722. No other English paper, save the London 
Gazelte and the Northampton Mercury (started in May, 1720) 
can make a similar claim; curiously enough, both the North. 
ampton and the Gloucester journals were started by the same 
printers, Robert Raikes and William Dicey. Raikes’s son and 
namesake, who edited the paper from 1757 to 1802, is famous 
as the founder of Sunday-schools. The Gloucester Journal 
celebrated the occasion by publishing with last week's issue a 
full and scholarly history of the paper by Mr. Roland Austin 
the Gloucester librarian, and a facsimile reprint of the first, 
number, which students of the history of journalism will find 
interesting. No. 1 was, for its day, a handsome production of 
six double-columned pages, with an allegorical woodcut enclosing 
the title at the top of the front page. The contrast in sie 
between No. 1 and No. 10,441 is instructive, though the topics 
that interested the Gloucester folk of 1722—politics, crime 
and trade—were very much the same as those which interest 
their descendants. 


pleting 


Jane’s Admirals. By James Davidson. (Glasgow: (, 
Outram & Co. Is. net).—Mr. Davidson, the editor of the 
Bulletin, the Scottish illustrated daily, has reprinted in this 
pleasant little book some of the articles on men and books and 
scenery which he has contributed to his paper. Mr. Davidson 
treats his subjects lightly, but always with a scholarly touch. 
The article that gives its title to the book is concerned with the 
Admirals sketched in Jane Austen’s novels; other papers of 
interest relate to Dickens, Meredith and Stevenson. 





A Digest of the Law of England with Reference to the Conflic 
of Laws. By A. V. Dicey and A. Berriedale Keith. Third 
Edition. (Stevens. 45s. net.)—This new edition of Mr. Dicey’s 
well-known treatise reached us only a day or two before his 
lamented death. The preface is dated December, 1921, and 
refers to the help given by Professor Geldart, who was fated to 
predecease his old master. Professor Keith, who gave much 
assistance in the preparation of the second edition of 1908, isnow 
named as joint author, and to his wide knowledge and immense 
industry we doubtless owe the very thorough revision of the 
work in the light of recent statutes and decisions. The subject, 
as defined with admirable clarity in the introduction, is, in fact, 
private international law so far as the law of England takes 
cognizance of it. Domicile and nationality, the jurisdiction of the 
High Court and the jurisdiction of foreign courts, and the choice 
of law—in cases where British and foreign laws differ—are the 
main topics handled in this masterly work. 
on jurisdiction in respect of alien enemies and on divorce juris- 
diction may be mentioned among many important additions. 


The new notes 


The Charity Organization Socicty, which dropped its old 
Review last year, has issued the first number of the Charity 
Organization Quarterly (4d.), a modest journal which is to keep 
the aims and work of the Society before its many supporters. 
The article on “ Charity True and False,’ which we published last 
December, is reprinted from the Spectator, together with Mr. 
Bosanquet’s letier of March on the value of the C.0.8. to the 
community. 


Science Progress, that excellent quarterly, in its April number 
(Murray, 6s. net) has an instructive paper by Sir J. G. Frazer 
on “The Scope and Methods of Mental Anthropology.” He 
would set up at Cambridge a central bureau or clearing-house to 
receive reports from observers all over the world and to send 
out questions, hints and theories that would stimulate furthe: 
inquiry. He points out that the anthropologist can perhaps 
throw light on the problems that vex modern socicty. If we 
knew more of the origins of society, of the beginnings of govern- 
ment, of the way in which the first instinct of private property 
iook shape among men, we should be able to approach the 
question of Socialism from a new angle. Some of Sir James 
Frazer’s fellow-scholars would hotly dispute this assumption, 
but it seems reasonable to suppose that a fuller knowledge of 
primitive man would clarify some of our controversies, inasmuch 
as the nature of man has changed very little through the ages 
of recorded history, 
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Dr. Colwell’s book, An Hesay on the History of Electrotherapy 
and Diagnosis (Heinemann, 17s. 6d. net), is unusually readable 
and well written. All the illustrations are interesting and 
some are amusing. We specially commend to the reader the 
steel engraving of the “elegant young female” seated incon- 
gruously on Lowndes’ “ Grand electrical apparatus.” There is, 
too, an extraordinary account of the electric eel :— 

“ Humboldt and Bonpland, during their travels in Guiana, 
in 1800, were desirous of obtaining specimens, and returned 
with vivid descriptions of the difficulties attending their capture, 
since the natives had such a terror of the Gymnoti that for a 
long time they could not be persuaded to make any attemp?. 
Eventually they procured about thirty horses, and by driving 
them into tho pond containing the fish, the unfortunate horses 
received the shocks from the eels, which were then captured in a 
state of exhaustion. Some idea of the force of the shocks may be 
gathored from the fact that in less than five minutes two horses 
were drowned, while all exhibited signs of terror and agony. 
The manner of the experiment does not say much for the 
humanity of the two scientists concerned. Not less curious 
is Dr. Colwell’s account of the early years of radiography. 


S.P.B. Tract No. VII. 


(Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d.)—The 
seventh of the excellent $.P.E. Tracts is a monograph on English 
Influence on the French Vestas, 3 by M. Paul Barbier. It is 
surprising to learn that in the sixteenth century this influence 
was non-existent, and that the first beginnings were consequent 
upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 and the 
flight of Huguenots into England. M. Barbier has collected 
623 English words which have been utilized or actually taken 
by the French language, and has classified them under 
The result is not only extremely 
interesting and instructive. but also often highly entertaining. 
Especially delightful are those words—most of them familiar— 
which take on the dress of their new nationality. The familiar 
bulldog becomes even more grotesque when disguised as boule- 
dogue, and bowling-greer, riding-coat, packet boat and pancake 
are irresistibly funny in their French fancy dress as boulingrin, 
redingote, paquebot aud pannequet. Many words are, of course, 
place names which have become common nouns, such as maryland 

game), ranelagh, vauxhall and bedlam ; and 
there are words like parlour, rout and gallon, which appear to be 
old debts of English to French reclaimed in coin which in France 
A fine array of the less dignified kinds of 
beverage appears on the list: toddy, 
whiskey ; and it is amusing to find Baculard d’Arnaud in 1782 
writing of 
jargon, 
the meaning of usq 





over 


appropriate catcgories. 


(tobacco and card 


is no longer current. 
gin, grog, porter, punch, 
eau-de-vie de grain nommée dans le méme 
for d’Arnaud was probably unaware that 

reba igh is precisely eau-de-vie. 
Trusts. By The Rich. (Boswell Printing Co. 
—Mr. Rich deals very faithfully in this pamphlet with 
Labour agitators and some trade union 


“une 


7 99 
Ih, 


? sque-ba "qd 


Labour odore 
6d. net.) 


the methods of most 








organizers. His conclusions are far too sweeping; though it 
is true that some trade unions have passed into the control of 
violent revoluticnaries, the oldest and best unions, such as the 
textile trade societies, are still wisely and honestly managed | 
for the benefit of the operatives. 
Works oF Rererence.—The Years Art, edited by sal 
A. C. R. Carter (Hutchinson, 8s. Gd. net), appears for the forty- | 
third year in succession. It has been carefully revised, as usual, | 


and may be commended as both interesting and trustworthy. 





Among the nine illustrations are photegraphs of the “ Adam 

al ve” by Bartholomé and of the wonderful suit of armour, | 
ttributed to Jacob, which fetched £25,000 at the Pembroke 
ile. Mr. Carter, in his review of the past year, has a good deal | 
to say about the “ Blue Boy” and the “ Tragic Muse,” for 

wi Sir Joseph Duveen paid the Duke of Westminster £200,000, 
Mr. Carter rightly notes that the great American collectors | 


who are skimming the cream of our private libraries and galleries 


are, more often than not, buying for the American public. 
Hi ions some of the latest gifts made by wealthy Americans | 
to State or municipal institutions———-The Stock Exchange | 
Official Intelligence, 1922 (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne, for the 
Stock Exchange; £4 net), though bulkier than ever, has been 
revised with abundant care. The case of the City Equitable | 
Associated, for example, is duly noted, though the winding-up 
order was not made till the last day of February. The intro 
ductory chapters on Municipal, Indian, Colonial, and British | 
and Foreign’ Finance contain elaborate and well-arranged | 

s which may be consulted with profit. The great ! 





volume is well printed and admirably indexed. The Buff 
Bock (Business Telephone Directories, Limited, 3s.) has reached 
its fifth issue. This classified list of telephone subscribers, 
according to their occupations—including hotels, clubs, theatres 
and newspapers—has proved distinctly useful to those who 
have taken the trouble to study the method of arrangement. 
Further subdivision of some of the large classes and more cross- 
references would imaprove a » Renly | book. 


BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 











THE following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Palestrina: His Life and Times. By Zoe Kendrick Pyne. 
(Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)——The Renaissance of Roman Architecture. 
By Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A. Part II.—England. 
(Cambridge University Press. 42s. net.)——Poland Reborn 
By Roy Devereux. (Chapman and Hall. 15s. net.)—— 
What Next in Europe? By Frank A. Vanderlip. (G. Allen 
and Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.)\——Vergil : a Biography. By Tenney 
Frank. (New York: Henry Holt and Co.)——Wealth and 
Taxable Capacity. By Sir Josiah Stamp. (P.S. King. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Accountant's poets (te ), in 2 vois., roy 8vo (Pitman) net 63.0 
Bacon (Captain A. F. The W ‘andering sofa Te m1 por Warrior, 5vo 
at Witherby) net 10/6 
peene (W.), The Edge of the Jungle, 8vo eee . .(Witherby) von 12 6 
“ase (J., M.A.), Notes and Example 3 on ‘th: Theory of Heat and He 





ee can ha, EE eee (He ffe Tr) — 76 
Dix (Dorothy), My Joy-Ride Round the World, a. (Mills & Boon) net 86 
Encyclopaedia and Dictionary of Education, in 4 vols., Vol. 1V.(Pitman) net ‘ 
Holmes (E.), Wanderings in Wessex, an Exploration ot the Southern Realm 

SOG Seen. GS OO OP BW. ic cocteacesceesan .(R. Scott) net 8 ¢ 





Masefield (72: A Critical Study, MMR gee ee (G. Allen) net 7 ¢ 
Mayer (C.), Trapping Wild Anima als in Mal: y Jungles Fisher Unwin) net 8 ¢ 
Pennant (Violet Douglas), Under the Searchlight : - “Te cord of a Great 
ee errr (G. Allen & Unwin) net 126 
Philip’s Gazetteer of the World, folio.................. .(G. Philip) net 25.0 





Sturt (H., M.A.), Socialism and Character, 8vo....(G. Allen & Unwin) net 7 4 

Tagore (R.), Creative Unity, 8v0...........ececeeevees (Macmillan) net 7/6 

Wordsworth (J., 3.T.P.), et W hite (H. J., 8.T.P ), Novum Testamentum 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christi Latine, folio, swd...(Oxford Univ. Press) net 16 0 








SPRING 
RENOVATIONS & DECORATIONS 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


ESTIMATES FREE 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 


REGENT ST., 
LONDON, W. 





Under-Insurance may mean Bankruptcy. 





Inability to replace property and goods 


not covered by insurance may mean 
bankruptcy. Complete protection can be 
secured by adequate insurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD., 
____142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 





Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 
Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
ina GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s. and 10s. 6d. 


Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, 
vind Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 


| er S WATCHES and CLOCKS 


NOTICE.—The business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronomete rc Makers, bas now 
t me reunited with, and is trading under the 
Pes De-wane name o: 
E. DENT and co., Ltd, 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following addresses :— 
TO 61 STRAND, W.C. 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.3, 


H.M. THE KING. end 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1, 
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FOR SALE. 


BaneSES IN SUSSEX, SUITABLE FOR A SCHOOL, 
SALE.—An excellent house, a mile and a-half from the Sea, in a 

very anny locality, is now available. Hall, 4 Reception-rooms, 17 Bed and 
mez-rooms, 3 Cot ttages, Stabling and Garages, undry, Electric Light 

and Central Heating. em of 44 acres, including large Kitchen Garden, 
Yennis and other Lawns. Playing-field opposite can be secured.—For further 
essrs. GABBI Tas ‘men and CO., Educational Agents, 


—— ly Me 
Sackville 2 Btieet, Piccadilly, W.i1 : z 


TO LET. 
NFURNISHED SERVICE SUITES, one or more rooms. 


Use lounge, restaurant. South Kensington, good quiet street. Pro- 
fessional class men only. —Box No. 1103, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


—{ ANTON O, TIVOLI.—To Let, furnished, HOUSE standing 
Ke in garden and olive ground, or upper part only. Modern conveniences. 
Views over Rorean Campagna.—Bankers’ and social references indispensable , 
with inquiries, to Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM, 8. Antonio, ‘Tivoli, | Rome. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


O PEOPLE WITH BIG PLACES.—ADVERTISER 
thoroughly understands vegetable growing. Has had good experience 
of work connected with timber. Many years in Rocky Mountains. Willing to 
work without remuneration in order to gain further knowledge of gardening.— 
Box No. 1106, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 


RIVATE SECRETARY. —Can msible person recom- 
mend GIRL (19-21) of goed breeding, brains, education and address 
jikely to be energetic loyal PRIVATE SECRETARY to BUSINESS and 
LITERARY MAN who will need her services August or September next ? 
Advertiser will pay retaining fee meanwhile to enable applicant to become 
thoroughly accomplished stenographer. 
Fullest possible particulars should be sent.— etd OXON, M.A., c.o. the 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


[J MVERSITY NT 




















SETTLEMENT, BRISTOL. —The Council 

propose shortly to nominate a new WARDEN, who should possess 
University qualifications and wide experience. Will those wishing to be con- 
sidered for the appointment please communicate with the HON. SECRETARY, 


7 Gloucester Row, Cliften, Bristol. nee 
CRIPPLES’ UNION. 


IRMINGHAM 

There will shortly be a vacancy “under the Birmingham Cripples’ Union for 
an ASSISTANT to work under the Organizing Secretary. Candidates applying 
must be women under forty years of age, who have had good experience in 
social work, understand home visiting and have had office experience. The 
work would include interviewing, visiting, preparation and attendance at Com- 
mittees. Salary from £175 to £200 according to a and qualifications. 
—wWritten applications A to be sent, with copies of testimonials, before the 
end of April to Miss CHRISTINE COX, The Cripples’ Union, Daimler House, 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


EAD-MASTER.— SAFFRON WALDEN. — Applications 

are invited for the position of Head-Master of the Saffron Walden 

Grammar School. Not recognized for grants.—Particulars and form of applica- 
tion from CLERK to GOVERNORS, Saffron Walden. 











yIPON DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Wanted, og resident LECIURERin FRENCH 
who can assist in the teac hing of English. 
Also LECTURER in ART wanted, efter Easter if possible, who can assist in 
the teaching of Needlework and Handwork. 
Salaries according to the Burnham Scale for Secondary Teachers. 
Torms of application may be obtained from the Rev. Canon SMITH, Principal. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite appli- 
cations for the CAMOENS CHAIR of PORTUGUESE LANGUAGE 
LITERATURE, tenable at King’s College. Salary £800 a year.— 
copies) must be received not later than first post on May Ist, 
1922, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South 
ke nsiny gton, 8.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER. 
LECTURERSHIP in HISTORY and LECTURERSIITP in GEOGRAPHY : 
tobe entered upon at beginning of next Academic Year. Stipends according to 
qualifications ; at least £400 and superannuation on the basis o .the Universities’ 
scheme.—Applications, with — copy of testimonials, to be sent by April 29th 
to the GENERAL SECRETARY, University College, Leicester. 


‘AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving 
information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 
Price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 10d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
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Applic ations (12 























COMPANY, Lrp., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish eenate, Landon, W. 1. 
THEATRES, 
i-= THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. (Gerrard 848). 
NiguT_y at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. and Sat. at 2.50, 


By arrangement with J. B. Fagan. 
The LEON M. LION and J. T. GREIN CYCLE of 
JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS, 
Under the direction of LEON M. LION, 





THE SILVER BOX. 
LAST Two WEEKS. 

QVERYMAN “THEATRE —Opp. ?. Hampstead — ‘Tube Stn. 
Ad Hamp. 7224. Nightly at 8.15. Mat., Sat., at 2.3f GETTING 
MARRIED, by Bernard Shaw. Commencing Mon. Ap vril 17. 6 Special Mats. of 
4 Short Plays: DEFEAT, by GALSWORTHY. THE BARGAIN, by Meade. 
ILE, by O'Neill. DAILY BREAD, by Renard. ‘Tuesday, April 18, MIS- 


by Bernard Shaw. 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
| eos MOSETTAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 


ENTAI AL s 8 HooL, 
The SUMMER SESSION will open n on ‘on May Ist. 
For Prospectus and full information apply to the DEAN (Professor William 


ALLIANCE, 


Wright, M.B., D.Se., F.R.C.S8.), who will be pleased to make arrangements 
for anyone w ishing to sce the Medical College and Dental School. 
Mile End, E.1 





EASTBOURNE 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF ‘DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, lst Class Diplomee 


RAinburgh Training School. 





y ™ 

ADY GRADUATE receives in residence in her flat j 
London (near Hyde Park) Girls, beyond school i ~ who wish to = 
ment their education.— Write Miss HODGSON, c/o The trar, J Joint ae 
for Women Teachers, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. Jong 


a 
ASSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDING- 
TON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN — lete Teact 
Training in ‘SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, ICAL GYMe 
an SAGE, G in all its branches, FIMALS % 
ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ coun. . CAMs, - ING, 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. ne. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEG E, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bediord.—Priucipal: Miss STANSFELD. Stud 
are trained to become Teachers ot Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 oa = 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish § ‘stem, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse aoa 
Tennis, Netball, &e. Fees £105 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRET ARY 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15 
DE ee gg SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. is, 
Chairman: Mr. C. Montefiore, MAL: Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair. 
bairn; Secretary : Mir. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concernin 
Schol: irships, Loan Fund and Grants from’ the Board of Educati on, apply ~ 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 




















(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). G: ardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small ente rpris es. Fruit, flowers, vegetab les, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning g. Full 


theoretical instruction.—For _Brospectus apply ? RINCIPALS, 


i lo Gentlewomen. —Gardening, Poultry’ ‘Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert. and cert. teachers. Lovely old manar 
house and grounds.— Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N.De von, 


XY ARDENING FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
near Canterbury: 300 ft. up. Practical training, individual considera. 











tion. Balt term began March 6th. —Apply -PRINCIP als. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. _ 
T. BRANDON’S SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 


31 TO PROVIDE A GOOD oe CATION FOR THE 
DAUGHTERS OF CLERG 


The ARCHBISHOPS, the BISHOP of BRISTOL and ELEVEN 
OTHER BISHOPS. 
Patroness :—The DUCHESS of BEAUFORT. 
Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon (late Classical Lecturer, 
Westfield College, University ‘of London). 

Fees, nee medical attendance, Music (piano and class singing), and 
laundry: (1) For daughters of clergy, £70-£73 (bursaries are given im special 
cases); (2) For daughters of laity, £90. 


FOUNDED IN 18 


Patrons: 


Spacious grounds, with gymnasium, art-room, sanatorium, tennis courts and 
playing field at Westbury. Girls are prepared for the Universities (entrance and 
scholarship) and for other ing examinations. 

There are a few vacancies for the Summer Term. 

Apply to the HON. SECRETARY or to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


| IVERPOOL COLLEGE, HUYTON, near LIVERPOOL.— 
4 An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held in 
May, 1922. A Scholarship of £50 and a Bursary of £30 per annum will be 
offered. Candidates must be under 14 years of age on May Ist, 1922, after 
pn Td no entries can be received.—For particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


H IGHFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


Private 
| Pchechahaaiatuaies SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

Bracing climate. Good education. 

Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
and may remain during 

















\ 


Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, 
the holidays. 


Princip: als: The Misses POCOC ‘K. 


Prospectus on app lication to the Secretary. 











y YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.—An Entrance 

Scholarship Examination will be held in May, 192 Two Scholarships 
will be offered of the vaiue of £60 each per annum. Candidates must be under 
14 years of age on May Ist, 1922, after which date no entries can be received. 
—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


QO’ ERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, OQakamoor, 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head- Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A.(Class. Trip., Cantab.). 
rPYHE G 


years. ‘Thorough general education, with great attention to hea 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New donx 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and ficld for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 








Boarders only. 














RANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 


alth. 








‘T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF -—~ need SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOC 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY “AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A, (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £20 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling ce rtain conditions of 


the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universities. 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now v3 
made to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 











T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 

£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. = 

g, eer s5 GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 


(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 


Mountain and sea air. 
aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. 


The 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. 
Playing field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle,—For 


prospectus apply HEAD-MISTR Ess. 
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NT. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


An EXAMINATION will be held in in May, 1922, for the award of THREE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £80, £70 and £60 cach, tenable 
for four years, at St. Leonards School, by girls whose parents are unable to pay 
the full School fees. Preference will be given to daughters of professional men 
or of Officers of H.M. Service. Particulars on application to the HEAD- 


MISTRESS of the School. 
Th) HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from _Downs and sea. 





——_ 


~~ BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES, 
“Tt OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a “full illustrated description of 
life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,’ 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
by the 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, ™ 
SCHOOL, 


sea, facing Dartmoor. 
} IGHAM HALL PREPARATORY §S 
near NUNEATON. 





HIG HAM-ON-THE-HILL, 

The Summer Term will commence on Friday, May 5th.-—Forfurther particulars 
apply to the Head-M: asters, J. F. MARSH and A. B. KINGSFORD. 

PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examination will 

be held on May 22nd, 1922, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 

viz.: TWO of £85 per annum, and FOUR or FIVE of £60—-£30 per annum. 

Entries close May 16th.—For further particulars and entry forms apply to the 

HEAD-MASTER,. 


“4 LDENHAM SCHOOL.—PA ARTICULARS of ~ ENTRANCE ‘E 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 1922. An Examination will be held on June 1st 
and 2nd, at which the following Scholarships will be offered to boys under 15 
on May Ist, 1922. One SMITH SCHOLARSHIP of £50. Four JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, all tenable for two years. Assistance, by 
partial remission of Tuition fees, may also be given, at the discretion of the 
Governors, to Scholars, and other boys showing sufficient promise, in cases 
where the need for such istance exists. Candidates who intend = apply for 
such assistance should notify the fact when sending in their names. Candidates 
will be examined at their own Schools.—Further particulars from the HEAD- 
MASTER, Alde nha am School, Elstree , He rts. 

JARTH PLACE, BEXHILL- ON-SEA. 
standing in its own grounds of 7 acres.—Hcead-master : 
A. dD. I D. B. WAUTON, B. A, Honours Cambridge and French University. 
(SHELTENL AM COLLEGE.—Twelve e Scholarships and 

Exhibitions (not open to members 3 of College or Junior School). These 
include five of £80 (one increased to £100 for special merit); “‘ James of 
Hereford" Scholarship of £35 for boys born or brought up in Herefordshire ; 
R.A.M.C. Scholarship of £50 (preference to sons of fallen officers). Awards 
made for all-round excellence or special proficiency in any main subject. 
A Preliminary Examination will be held at the Candidate’s School on Tuesday, 
May 23rd, and the Final Examination for selected Candidates at Cheltenham 























Preparatory school, 











on Wednesday and Thursday, May Slst and June Ist.—Apply BURSAR, 
Cheltenham College 
T\REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, COLINTON, MID- 


LOTHIAN .—Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 
Boys now being entered for future dates. Headmasters: M. RUSH, B.A. 
(formerly Headmaster of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). 
Prospectuses, &e., , from the HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
Street, Edinburg h. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education, 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 te Oxford. 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees 281. 
Entrance Sch larships, March. —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Muaster, 
SULTON “VALENCE SCHOOL, near MAIDSTONE, KENT. 
Founded 1576.—ONE OR MORE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 
£105 a year, one or more of the value of not less than £21 a year, and a Cloth- 
workers’ Company’s Exhibition of £30 a year, will be awarded in July.—For 
further particulars apply to Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, Head-Master, at the 
School, or to the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, S.W. 


| RADFIE} COLLEGE. 














LD 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHI- 
LiLlONS, open to boys who have attained their 12th birthday, but have not 
ittained their 14th birthday on January Ist, will be held at Bradfield on May 
23rd, 1922. The following will be offered :—Three Scholarships of 90 guineas ; 


One Exhibition of 60 ga One Exhibition of 40 guineas; Three Exhi- 
bitions of 30 to 20 guint 
Entry forms can be obta rined from the SE CRE TARY, Bradfis ‘ld Colle ge, Berks. 


Modern 
from £25 


Mathematic al, 
value 


{LIFTON COLLEGE. — Classic cal, 


and Music 


Language, Natural Science Scholarships, 
» £100 per year. Examination in June. Particulars from the SEC RETARY, 
‘ fton College, Bristol 7 
FOREIGN. 
YENSIONNAT, VILLA DE _ GIEZ, LAUSANNE. 
Finishing school for elder girls. General education. Winter sport. 
Principal: Me ille. DE GIEZ. 


English references. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


NLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

4 gives PRIVATE LESSONS in PUBLIC SPEAKING, VOICE PRO- 

DUCTION to Politicians, Law Students, Lecturers, Preachers and others, impart- 

ing confidence to the speaker and ability to THINK and SP EAK simultaneously. 
446 } Strand = ‘haring Cross), w. Cc. 








SCHOLASTIC ‘AGENCIES. 
S CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 


respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
& requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

Of Melon, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd 
T Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
v4 UTORS. Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most Important schools, and thus 
able to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. ’Phones—Maytair 1063, 1064. 








DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 


is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. i; Telephone : Re gent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with ne arly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 


wi CHOOLS FOR BOYS awnpD GIRLS. 
% TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

| age of the pupil, district preferre d, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 c annon $ Street, London, H.C. 4. 








“TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, | &e. 
FYYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 


carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon copy, 
3d. 1. per 1,0 1,000 words.—Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff Essex. 


UTHOR and Publisher.— Authors should forward Nov els, 
Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. Arthur Stesk- 
we ll, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. T ypewriting not essential. No reading fec 


} ON ,ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism iz required a email! foo is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Strect, 


Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. - 
‘Unique postal course: How 
Expert guidance, real traix a- 


ARN 1 Money by Your Pen. 
W.C. 














4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. 
ing. Intere esting bookle t free. —Re gent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., 





TOU RS. 
TOURS. — Gentlemen and Ladies. 


May 26th, Italian and Swiss Lakes. 3 weeks, 
4 weeks, 79 gns. Programmes 





| neo SOCIAL 


First-class throughout. 








49 gns. July 4th, Tyrol and Oberammergau. 
from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, London, 
S.E. 19. 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &. 
elevation).— Boarding in Country 


Ye a (800 ft. 
House. Separate tables; beautiful gardens ; 
chapel in house; garage ; stables. Terms Le rate. 
—Apply CANTAB, Middiecott, llsington, 8. Devon. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
*bysician (M.D.). 


Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur, Masseuse ; Resident 


splendid views; __privs ate 
Season opens April Ist. 








Bolep. : 341 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

N URALIN E, THE WASHABLE 

a Made in 30 Shades. WATER PAINT 


Sold in a Dry Powder in 2h, 5 and 7/b. Packets. 


For patterns and prices apply to W. CARSON and SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 


“Booklet de- 


R YESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED | 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parta—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PR NIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 


Invalids, Convalescenta, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1. 


| EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (grati is) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Hous} 


Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H. A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. ol. 

















Scotch Woven UNDERWEAR in Wool, Silk 
and Wool, and Pure Silk. Guaranteed UNSHRINKABLE. DIRECT 
Illustrated Price List, with patterns, post free.—-Dept. 27, 
Hawick, Scotland. 

CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descripti 

price list or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING CO, 
(De pt. A), 97 Downs Park Road, Io ndon, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 15380. 


ADE CIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Value 


assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 153. on 


A THEENIC § 


from Makers. 
ATHEENIC MILLS, 


| Pe: BUY NEW 











Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not acc epted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. |. 1850. 
( LD ARTIFIC [AL ‘TEE TH  BOUG HT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provi 1eial bu yers. If warded by post, 








value per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 29 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street 


W.1. Estd. 100 years. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas aoe ated. Artistic and original work, 
INRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Strect, 


from £2 2s, 


London, W. 





, sent free.) } 


L \TTIS is as s simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 
effects No troub! lisag bleness about it. Never fails to exter- 
minate cockroaches. Harmless to mmestic animals.—ls. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 5s, 
per tin, post free, from HOW ARTHS, 471 Crookesmore Road, Sheilield. 
a 2s ANDREW HOSPITAL 
Ss FOR MENTAT DISE we... NORTHAMPTON, 


For the Upper aud Middle Classes only. 


President :—The SARL SPENCER, K.G. 
This Registered Hospital is pl natn tinea s of park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary Board rs re ceived for treatmen 


Rt Hon. th 


antiy situ .. 





The Hospital has a branch establishment at MOU ‘i LON PARK, two miles 
from the Hospital, where there is a farm of over 500 acres. 
BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of 


St. Andrew’s Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park of 331 acres, close to the 


sea, and in the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales. AAG: 
For terms and further parti "ulars apply to the ME bic AL SUPERINTEN- 


DENT, St. Andrew's Hospital, N orthampton. Telephone No. 56, 
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From Southampton & 
bourg 
ORBITA, Apl. 28 
ORDUNA, May12 
OROPESA, May 26 
AN Travel by 
WX “eG Route”! 
S 











Sir James 
Barrie 


describes it as 
** A Tobacco to 
Live For.” 


In ORDINARY and 
BROAD CUT. 


2oz., 2/5; 40z., 4/10 


Also obtainable in 
cartridge form at 
the same price. 


Made by canesees, Iid., LONDON, 


Craven: 

















ee 


PRESIDENT : 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £6,500) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s Work, 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marinc. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration, 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 
Patrons- - THEIR MAJESTIES _THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - C. E. MaLpen, Esg., M.A, 
° CLAYTON, Esq. 





Deputy Chairman- - - - - = =- = -— F. 4H. 
Chairman of Ship Committee -— - - - Howson F, Devirt, Esq, 
Joint Secretaries - H. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND. 


Cheques, &c., should be made pay: able to and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa ‘Training Ship, 164 ‘Shattes- 











bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 








A BRILLIANT YOUNG MAN 

































To FURNISH A FLAT for £190 
Write for illustrated BOOKLET. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., uta, 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W. 1 


_ 





Yor Godd Sitver. Electro Plate &e. 


dard's 


Gon Powder 


Soild everywhere G6! * 2% & 46 





CONQUISTADOR PORT 


(RED SEAL) 
is the best value in 


FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 


We take this opportunity of thanking the many customers 
daily who express their satisfaction with this good Wine. 


It costs 64g. per dozen bottles, carriage 
paid. Send 5s. for sample bottle by post. 





MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 


THE UNION BANK oF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


|; 1837. Incorporated 1880, 








Capital Authorised and roused ee ee ee ee e £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up .. ee ee ee ee ee «»  £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. ee ee ee ee ee ee ++  £2,750,000 


Reserve Liability of { Prop rietors «. £5,000,000. 
NEAD OFFICE; 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C.3. 
Rk are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throuzhout the Australian 
tes and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
Poy made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. UVEPOSITS are 
seceived for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application, 





lost his sight during the war. Nothing daunted, he determined 
and decided to become a barrister. He had 
but where the means 


to follow a profession, 
the will-power, the courage and mental ability 
the necessary text-books in embossed type ? 

To enable him to achieve his praiseworthy desire, over 100 volumes 
were specially prepared for ihis one student, practically by voluntary 
labour, by the Manuscript Department of the National Institute for 
the Blind. 

This is only one instance of how the work of only one branch of 
the activities of the National Institute can change the whole aspect 
of a blind person's life. 

That these activities may continue your help is urg 
so please send a donation to :-— 


ently needed, 


G. F. MOWATT, J.P., Hon. Treasurer, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) 

Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 1. 


224 
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CARR'S 


‘CLUB, 
CHEESE” < 





4 

, 

biscuits are a delight & 
1 combination of crisp “be 
flaky biscuit and real & 
cheese of most delicate i |} 
and refined flavour. The thes 


are ideal for luncheon 





or dinner. Order a trial { 
tin from your stores. | 
il lack only by f I 
7 CARR&CO.L® Al 
me CARLISLE l | 
ae: 
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Marcus Aurelius 
on Insurance 


Old Age 


Thus spake the ancient Roman 
Emperor, who was also a philo- 
a : 

“We ought to consider not only 
that our life is daily wasting 
away and a smaller part of it 
is left, but another thing also 
must be taken into account, 
that if a man should live 
Jonger, it is quite uncertain 
whether the understanding 
will continue sufficient for the 
comprehension of things.” 
—Marcus Aurelius. 
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As in those ancient times, so 
to-day: unless death comes 
first, we all grow old. 
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It is only of recent years that 
the simplest method of pro- 
vision has been evolved and 
perfected—_Endowment Insur- 
ance. 

The Double Endowment Policy 
issued by the Motor Union 
Insurance Co. Ltd. is perhaps 
the ideal policy of this sort. 
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It is only one of a complete 
series of policies issued by the 
Motor Union Insurance Co. Ltd. 
Indeed, “ M.U.I.” Means U ni- 
versal Insurance. 
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Whether you are interested in 
endowment policies, accident, 
fire, illness, wit servants’ 
Insurance—whatever the pro- 
tection you require — lease 
remember that the ‘“ Motor 
Union” is the place to go for it. 
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For any or all — 
address—a posteard will do—- 


MOTOR UNION 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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THE GIFT OF 
___ Me 


TO-DAY, WITHIN YOUR POWER, 


lies the absolute decision whether one 
person lives or dies : 


Each of us has actually control over the 
destiny of a man, or woman, or child : 


The generous impulse of a moment (so 
slight a thing) may mean that for ten, 
twenty, fifty years someone unknown may 
still be walking the earth. 


YOU HOLD IN YOUR HANDS 


the fate of a human being; of more than 
one, according to your means. 


For the sum of Fifteen Shillings one life 
may be prolonged until the life-giving 
harvest in Russia is gathered. 


And unless your fifteen shillings are forth- 
coming the British workers in the Famine 
Regions must turn away from their feeding- 
centres yet one more sufferer, whom they 
may find dead in the snow next day, 
because they are not able to feed him— 
without your help. 


Yours is the decision. You can afford it. 


Fifteen Shillings is so pitifully little. On 
the Volga it is so magnificently much : the 


Price of a Life. 


THINK WHAT THIS MEANS 
BEFORE YOU TURN AWAY 


Sir BENJAMIN ROBERTSON, K.C.M.G., 
reports that : 


1. There is no food left in the famine area, and 
the people, where not fed by the Russian 
Government or the Relief Funds, are sub- 
sisting on a sort of flour made from tree 
bark or grass. 

2. The victims are simple, unpolitical peasants. 

. The work of the British Organizations in the 
field is efficient and economical. 


we 


4. All supplies reach the famine-stricken intact. 


Donations should be addressed to the Honorary 
Treasurer, 


THE RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
87,GENERAL BLDGS., ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 


which is co-operating with the Save the Children Fund 
and the Friends’ Emergency Committee in the ALL- 
BRITISH APPEAL FOR THE RUSSIAN FAMINE. 


Issued by the Imperial War Relicf Fund (Registered under the War 
Charities Act, 1914). 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW 


STUDLEY ROYAT,. 

NAPOLEON AND THE 
Sir Julian Corbeit. 

THE RESIGNATION OF BISMARCK. By George Saunders. 

THE PROBLEM OF MODERN INDUSTRY. By A. E. Zimmern. 

THE ADAMS FAMILY. By Worthington Chauncey Ford. 

THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF AGRICULTURE. 
Henry Rew, K.C.B. 

THE FRENCH DRAMA OF MANNERS. By Garnet Smith. 

THE NAVAL WAR, 1914-15. By Lord Sydenham, G.C.M.G, 

JAMES BRYCE. By the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock Bart, 

THE LIFE OF LORD SALISBURY. 

THE EGYPTIAN PROBLEM. 

BYRON’S LETTERS. By Lord Ernle, M.V.O, 


By Viscount Esher, G.C.B. 
BRITISH NAVY AFTER TRAFALGAR. By 


By Sir R. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 





Sig “ Spectator,’ owing to the prestige of its 
weekly review of Politics, Literature, Theology, 

and Art, circulates throughout the educated 
classes in the United Kingdom, the Empire, and 
America. 

The news of the week is compressed into an animated 
narrative, and thus readers of the paper are insured 
against missing the true bearing and the essential 
details of current events. 

The leading articles deal in an independent and uncon- 
ventional spirit with the chief matters of political, 
economic, and general interest. 

Books of special interest and importance are dealt 
with in the long reviews, while the shorter notices 
give in a condensed form the judgment of equally com- 
petent critics on contemporary literature. 

In the weekly review of novels, readers of fiction may 
find a useful guide for making out their lists for the 
circulating libraries. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 








PaYABLE IN ADVANCE. £ s. d. 
For one year, including postage to any part of the 
United Kingdom oe ee oe ee - 23 4 
To the MANAGER, The “ SPECTATOR.” 
I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the 


‘SPECTATOR ” 
Name. sees 
(Please state , Title, 


sent for one year to 
or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


MGRIONG 6.060 04 6066 6060600008: 0.005 208 H6K SHORES HHEGON S06 086 


Lrp., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Outside Page (when available), £21. 


“ SPECTATOR,” 





Page .. £16 16 O| Quarter-Page(}-Col.) £4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) 8 8 O| PerInch .. os 015 0 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page «- £23 2 O| Inside Page -- £18 18 0 
Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 

Page, 11 by | Quarter-Page, 5}in. 

Gt in. .. -- £1818 OO} by 3% in. .- £414 6 
Half-Page, 11 in. Eighth-Page, 23 i 

by 3% in. oe 98 9 O by 3% i ee 27 6 


Small Advertisements. 

Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 
1s. 4d. a line for every additional line. 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
cations,” £1 PER INCH. 

TeRMs: net. 


“SPECTATOR,” LTD., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 


London, W.C. 2, 


| 





THE CHRONICLES 
OF RODRIGUEZ. 


A Story of Adventure of the Golden Age in Spain. 


By LORD DUNSANY 


Author of “if,” “Time and the Gods,” &c. 


“A pleasant tale indeed, it is highly charged with 
romance and wonder. Delicately wrought, spiced with 
humour, fragrant with beauty, it is to be enjoyed as the 
highest achievement of the writer’s art.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 


** Lord Dunsany is a hope in British literature, a necessary 
influence against the commonplaces of popular fiction 
- « « the world badly needs imagination, irony, and 
sympathy such as his.”—T/ie Bookman. 

7s. 6d. net. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 























LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL COMMITTEE. 











Report, Sept., 1921. 3s. 6d. 
EPIDEMICS IN RUSSIA SINCE 1914. ts. net. 
EPIDEMIC COMMISSION: Report. 4s. net. 


FREEDOM OF TRANSIT. 


Verbatim Reports and Texts of the Barcelona Con- 
ference. 10s. net. 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL: New Series. 


j we of the Council will in future be published tn the Official 
ourna 

Annual Subscription £3. Number 1 (1922), 5s. net. 

No. 2 (Minutes of XVI. Session of oe. 7s. 6d. 
No. 3, 5s. net. No. 4, 4s. net. 








Published by 
Constable & Co. Ltd. 10-12 Crange Street London W.C. 2, 














The Great Liberal Progressive Paper 


DAILY NEWS: 


























THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Gray and the Remady. 

By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
« Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c 

“Everybody should read this book.” — Scotsman, 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia 
London, S.W. 1. 








k ) OOKS.— —Ste me's W orks, “illus. by " Stothard, 4 vols., 1808, 
£2 10s.; Debrett’s Pecrage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage 
for 1915, new, with 1,800 Armorial Be arings 5s. Od., pub. 31s. 6d. ; the 


Literary Year Hook, new copies, 1921, 8s. 6d. net, for 2s. 3d., post free ; Clarke’ + 
the Pictures of George Baxter (5 axter Prints), just out, with 140 plates, £3 5s. 

Rabelais’ Works, illus. Heath Robinson, 2 vols., pub. at 638.; Pepy’s Diary, 
4 vols., 16s. 9d.; Wilde's Salome, illus. by Tearaaie , 1912, 18s. 6d. ; 100,066 
Books in stock. Catalogues on application. Books FANTED. First Editions 
of Conrad, £2 each offered; Almayer’s Folly, 1895; Outcast ef the Islands, 
1896 ; also Masefield’s Salt "Water Ballads, 1902 ; Everlastin Mercy, 1911.— 
EDWARD BAKER’S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Eisestenton. 


== BABUR-NAMA IN ENGLISH. 





(Memoirs of Babur.) 





Translated from Babur bur Padshah’ s Turki text by 
ANNETTE 8. BEVERIDGE, 


2 Vols. LUZAC. 62a. 6d. Just out. 
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HOUSE LIST 











Magnificent Folio; with Coloured Plates. 
SUBJECTS PORTRAYED IN JAPANESE 
COLOUR PRINTS: 


a Collector's to all the Subjects Illustrated, 
including an Exhaustive Account of the “ Cushingura” 
and other famous Plays, together with a Causecrie on the 
Japaneso Theatre. By BASIL STEWART. Illustrated 
with Reproductions of over 270 prints, 22 of which are in 
Colour. Folio. £5 net. 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH PHRASES: 


PHRASEOLOGICAL ALLUSIONS, Carcuworps, STEREOTYPED 
Mopes or Sreecn, MetrarnoricaL Ciicufs, War Worps, 
NICKNAMES, SOBRIQUETS, ERIVATIVES FROM PERSONAL 
Names, Corruptrp Worps, etc. With Explanations, 
Etymologies, and thousands of Exact Referenees to their 


Guide 


sourees or early usage. By ALBERT M. HYAMSON. 
Large 8vo. Half-leather gilt. 12s. 6d. net. 


“Tt must be a sad heart that docs not rejoice in this fascinating volume. 
Here you have catchwords and clichés, ali the useful, amusing things that the 
serious dictionary is too grand to recognize. Here they are, each with a definition, 
and, if possible, a historical statement ef source . We browse on, and find 
one juicy bit after another. But we could go on for ever picking these plums out 
of Mr. Hyamson’s pie.”—Saturday Review. 

“For all true lovers of words there must always be a fascination about the 
Dictionary and the Phrase-Book: they constitute an abiding treasure-house, 
about which we may roam and explore as we will. In the presence of a volume 
such as this, one is immediately impressed by a sense of magnitude of the labour 
involved in its construction. Here are 14,000 references, filling upwards of 
350 large pages. a n any page at random, and you shall surely flud something 
to amuse and instruct.’-—Morning Post. 


“The fascination of the book is perfectly endless. 








The whole visit to Mr. 


Hyamson’s museum is a thoroughly delightful experience. One wanders past 
the labelled specimens and stands in v roude ‘r at the thought of the industry 
which has br ught them all together.’’—Sketch 


PETRONIUS, LEADER OF FASHION: 


a Novel of the Age of Nero. A Translation of the 
Satyricon, with Introduction (40 pp.) and Annotations | 
(138 pp.), by J. M. MITCHELL. 8s. 6d. net. 
The translator's aim has been throughout to render the colloquial “ lingo” | 

of this famous work into the ‘colloquial English of to-day, so that its readers 


y receive the impressions which PETRONIVS desired to produce on his con- 
mporary public. | 
“The Satyricon is a kind of forerunner of the picaresque novel. It fells of 
wanderings of three ——_ scholars of the Roman Empire, and is at 
¢ a tale of adventure and shipwreck, a satire on the vices and follies of the 
me, @ precious { e int 0 “the social life of the time, and a pot-pourri of 
rend, verse, and ¢ —Times Literary Supplement. 
"Mr. Mitchell's choice of diction 
the feast of Trimalchio, the immortal parvenu, reads with 
and momentum which the subject requires.’’-—Observer. 


ARABIC THOUGHT AND ITS PLACE IN | 
HISTORY. 








and idiom is well inspired, and the rendering 
all the raciness 








INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 
OF MUSIC. 


Edited by A. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mus.Doc. 
and H. KEATLEY MOORE, Mus.Bac. 
B.A. Large 8vo. First 3 vols. 


(Oxon.) 
(Lond.), 


now ready. 


| (1) A MUSICAL TOUR THROUGH THE LAND OF THE 


PAST. By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 10s. 6d. 

“The appearance of A Musical Tour, the fascinating Voyage Musical, in a 
most becoming English dress is something ef an event It is pure history 
written with all the fancy and none of the falsity of the historical novel. ‘Tho 
translation (by Bernard Mialf) could not be bettered.""—London Mereury. 

(2) THE ART OF THE PLAYER-PIANO: a Text-book for 
Student and Teacher. By SYDNEY GREW. 12s. 6d. net. 
“ At last there is at the djsposal of the player-piano performer a reliable and 


informative text-book that should prove useful alike to student and teacher 


- it may be said to mark an epoch in the development of the player-piano.” 
—Music. 
“A most excellent text-book.”"—Glasyowr Herald. 
(3) MUSICAL PORTRAITS: Interpretations of Twenty 
Modern Composers. By PAUL ROSENFELD. A series 


of acute and sympathetic interpretations of Wagner, Mous- 


sorgsky, Berlioz, Debussy, Ravel, Rachmaninoff, Straw- 
insky, Reger, Sibelius, Ornstein, Strauss, Liszt, Franck, 


Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Scriabin, Mahler, Scho@nberg, 






Loeffler, Bloch; with Appendix of Brief Biographies. 
THREE MONOGRAPHS BY J. F. PORTE. 
Each with a Portrait. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Biographical sketches (personal and artistic) of composers, estimating the 
significance of their creative work in musical history. Each Opus is describe 
separately (chronological order), and classified in an Index. 

“ Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. are rendering British music a real service by 
publishing musieal bibliographies of this kind.” —Spectator (Review of Sir Charles 
Stanford). 

(1) SIR EDWARD ELGAR. 

“A concise guide to the composer’ Each i nsidered carefulty 
The value of these descriptive be i gether it 
makes a most useful ref Standard 

“ This exceedi n Journal, 

(2) ) SIR CHARLES V. Seana. 

As a “s liable guide to all ti $ m Mr. Porte’s volume will 
be invaluable."—Monthly M Lf 
(3) EDWARD MACDOWELL: a Great An an Tone Po 


(This Duy 





‘THE GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 





By the Rev. DE LACY O'LEARY, D.D., Lecturer in 
Aramaic and Syriac, Bristol University (Trubner’s Oriental | OPERAS. 
Series). 8vo. 103. 6d. net. 

We have certainly need of such a book as Dr. O'Leary's. It will be read | SONGS OF TWO SAVOYARDS. The Words and Music of 
with very deep interest, and cannot fail to be re garde das B very valuable contri- the 66 most famous songs, all the numbers which in their 
bution to the history of philosophic thoug —Weekly We inster Gazette. | ee 

: | original form are choruses or concerted pieces here arranged 
for a single voice with a an + Cc. KING HALL 
INTRODUCTION TO MAHAYANA (rrovel by SiS. Scumeasi, wal an Hlusraton by 
W. S. Gitsert to eech Song. 278 pages. Impl 8vo. 
BUDDHISM, 15s. net. 
with Especial Reference to its Chinese and Japanese —_—______—_ 
Phases. By W. MONTGOMERY McGOVERN, Lecturer 
on Japanese and Chineso at the School of Oriental Studies | (1) THE SHAKESPEARE CANON. By t R Hon. JOHN 
(Univ. of Lond.). Svo. 7s. 6d. net. | M. ROBERTSON. S8vo. 12s. 6d 

‘Dr M >Govera has done a real service to all who care for the study of com- . 
parative religion. Am admirable Introduction to the Buddhism of China and | (2) CROCE AS SHAKESPE sane AN Curse. Svo. 23. bd 
Japan. He speaks with exceptional authority, and his remarkable talent for “tt Re ee - : 
clear philosophic exposition makes his book easily the best general account of | was time | at an glish T 
Buddhist doctrines 3 yet written in English.” —Weekly Westminster Gazette. ’ on Shakespeare Nation 








GEORGE ROUTLEDG 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 


SE & SONS, LTD., 


TRUBNER & CO., LTD., 
Broadway House: 68-74 Carter Lane, London, B.C. 4, 
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producing pictures that appeal to the several tastes of the admirers of various Schools of Painting; 

pictures, that is to say, which mark definite points in the development of Art and are interesting 

technically in addition to their more obvious decorative qualities. They are adding new Medici Prints 
to all the Series in their list, Italian, Flemish, French, German and Spanish—the English School only in 
comparatively modern work. The extremely interesting Leal Souvenir by Van Eyck, from the National 
Gallery, is practically ready for publication, and will be available for purchasers almost immediately. It js 
a picture which is admirably suited for reproduction and the Medici Print will be the same size as the 
original. Other additions to the Flemish Series, besides the charming Girl Reading a Letter, after the Vermeer 
in Dresden that has just been published, wili be The Stone Bridge, by Rembrandt, one of the masterpieces of 
his landscape art, hanging in the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam. It is also hoped that his celebrated portrait of 
Hendrijke Stoffels, from the Kaiser Friedrich’s Museum in Berlin, and the important Winter Landscape from 
the Cassel Gallery will be published this year. Hals’ Hille Bobbe, the Witch of Haarlem, is also in preparation, 
a magnificent example of this artist’s presentment of fleeting expression. lL,ast, but not least, in the Dutch- 
l‘lemish Series must be mentioned the sea-piece of Jan Van de Cappelle, from the National Gallery, entitled 
Calm, possibly the most exquisite picture from this artist’s hand in British possession. 


‘T"s MEDICI SOCIETY, during the coming months of 1922, will endeavour to pursue its policy of 


The Italian School is represented by the well-known Tondo from the National Gallery (Madonna, Child and 
Angels, No. 275), now attributed not to the Master’s own hand but to the School of Botticelli; the graceful 
portrait of a woman by Domenico Veneziano from the Kaiser Friedrich’s Museum, formerly attributed to Pierodella 
I‘rancesca ; and the famous Ansidei Madonna, after Raphael, in the National Gallery. 


To the French series has recently been added The Boy in Red, after Vigée Lebrun, from the Wallace Collection, 
while in the more modern period Corot’s The Woodgatherers (Tate Gallery), a picture from lus later days, is 
nearing satisfactory completion. The German School will be represented by Holbein’s Ambassadors, from the 
National Gallery, so well known to every picture-lover that no comment is necessary. ‘The mention of this 
artist’s name leads directly to a reiteration of the fact that The Society, by arrangement with “ Cintra,” 
now handles the reproductions of Holbein’s drawings in the Windsor Castle Collection, a series which, as 
everyone knows, is second to none in importance. ‘These beautiful prints are on view in The Society's 
Galleries, and a specially designed frame is now available. (A complete list of the Windsor Castle Series may 
be had on application.) 


British Art, a Series to which large additions have been made in recent years, has in this year only two new 
prints—the Sir Galahad by G. F. Watts, now in Eton College Chapel, for which Mrs. Watts and the Provost 
of Eton have kindly given The Society facilities ; and Whistler's Little White Girl, from the National Gallery. 


It is hoped that the Spanish School may be enriched by Velasquez’s Injanta Margarita Teresa, in olive green 
clothes (Vienna 609), at the age of 8, which should not be confused with the Medici Print (Spanish 1, Vienna 
621) of the same Princess in grey and red at the age of 12. 


The following is a tabulated list of those prints in preparation for issue this year. Those marked with an 
asterisk have already been issued. Orders for delivery on publication, or requests to be notified when a plate 
is due for publication and its price fixed, will be registered. Such registration ensures the earliest possible 
report of delivery by the printers, and does not involve obligation to purchase. 


Printed Arca 


Gallery Ref. Inches. Price. 
Italian 97 Botticelli (School of). Madonna and Child N.G. 275 17} diam. — Summer 
” 60 ‘The Perugino Triptych. *The Archangel Michael N.G. 288 21} by 9} 7 405- cach Published 
” 61 ” *The Madonna Adoring 21% by 10} + Lhe Set 
* 2 ” The Archangel Raphael and Tobias 21} by o} 5 1oos, Autumn 
» 100 Raphael. The Ansidei Madonna N.G. 1171 20$ by 134 -—— = 
o 1ot *rcole di Roberti. The Israelites Gathering Manna in the Wilderness N.G. 1217 9} by 21 35s. Published 
a ~—- Domenico Veneziano. The Head of a Woman Berlin 20 by 13} -- Winter 
Flemish — Vande Cappeile. A Calm N.G. — Autumn 
os 40 Van Eyck. The Leal Souvenir N.G. 290 13} by 7} 27s. 6d. Spring 
* -— Hals. The Hille Bobbe. The Witch of Haarlem Berlin 109} by 15} — Autumn 
aa — Rembrandt. Hendrijke Stoffels Berlin 18 by 25 -— Winter 
* — Rembrandt. The Stone Bridge Rijks 11} by 16} — » 
ue 39 *Vermeer. The Girl Reading a Letter Dresden, 
1336 21} by 164 30s. Published 
English 37 *G. F. Watts. Sir Galahad Eton Coll. 
Chapel 19 by Io 27s. Gd. ' 
French -—— Corot. The Woodgatherers Tate 21} by 15} — Autumn 
a 19 *Vigée Lebrun. The Boy in Red Wallace 
449 18 by 15} 27s. Gd. Published 
German 11 Hans Holbein, The Ambassadors N.G.1314 18} by 18} — Summer 


Those who are interested in The Medici Society's publications are urgently requested to inform themselves, 
by application for the latest catalogues and announcement lists, of the Medici Prints now available. Many 
popular prints that have been out of print will shortly, it is hoped, be once more in stock, and inquirers can 
ascertain immediately approximate dates for delivery. Names of inquirers will always be listed and information 
sent from time to time of ‘The Society’s activities. 7 “ 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LIMITED. 


By Appointment Art Publishers to H.M. The King. 


LONDON : 7 GraArTon STREET, Bonp STREET, W. I: 63 Botp Street, LIVERPOOL. 
755 Boy.ston STREET, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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